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THE MEETING OF THE EMPERORS. 


f fees the Emperors of the Frencu and of Russta should 
meet, and that the politicians of Europe should be un- 
certain whether any importance is to be attached to their 
meeting, shows in a very striking way how changed is the 
mode in which we have learnt, in England, to regard Continental 
politics. A few years ago, this meeting would have been 
thought most ominous. It would have been held to portend 
all kinds of calamities to suffering Europe. The balance 
would have been upset, the protective forces of the Continent 
would have been disorganized, the reign of brute military vio- 
lence would have been declared to have set in. But now we 
have changed all that. We were not much alarmed, a few 
months ago, when it was confidently whispered that there was 
to be a renewal of the Holy Alliance. Still less can we be 
greatly affected when the supposed consequence of an alliance 
between France and Russia is that a theoretical Germany, under 
imaginary circumstances, will be thereby prevented from offer- 
ing such assistance as Germany can render to England. All 
these old political feelings—valuable perhaps, and true, in their 
day—have died out. ‘Ihere is no alarm lest a new coalition 
should be formed to humble England and to divide Germany. 
The two Sovereigns mect, partly because courtesy bids them 
meet, and partly because the alliance that binds them 
er is a natural and simple one. The two nations 
they represent do not come much in cach other’s way, 
but, acting from a distance, they can be of great assist- 
ance to each other. In the East, the alliance of France and 
Russia means the temporary silencing of those angry passions 
which burn in the heart of barbarian Christians who cultivate 
a special shade of orthodoxy under the protection of a great 
Power. It also means the virtual exclusion of Austria from 
any participation in the government of the East. Without 
England, Austria is powerless at Constantinople; and although 
England is feared in the East, and respected as a possible 
and formidable enemy, yet the Turks themselves are very 
distrustful of English support, and will soon come to 
understand that, if we do not. mean to fight for Turkey, we 
are of no use to it. Moral support is of no more use to 
a poor unbelieving.Turk than it is to such good Chris- 
tians as the Austrians. The immediate effect of a good under- 
standing between France and Russia is to introduce a new 
element into those combinations which amuse the gossips of 
Constantinople. Sir Henry Butwer has more diplomatic 
difficulties to contend against; but, as his diplomatic victories 
produce no perceptible effect, it is not so much to be regretted 
that our man cannot tease and beat the French man and the 
Russian man together as well as he could tease and beat 
them separately. England is really interested in having 
the route to Egypt open, and it is possible that it 
may be a matter of some moment to her who occupies 
Constantinople. But in old days it was thought to be a 
deadly blow to France and Russia, and a corresponding blow 
to England and Austria, that things should get gradually worse 
in Turkey, or at least should not mend. Now it is treated 
as a matter of course that, if the Turkish Empire is to be 
upheld by England’s countenance or assistance, the French 
and Russians should, if they pleased, be allowed to join in 
the process, 
ere is also much room for a close alliance between 
France and Russia when interests a little nearer home are 
brought into consideration. They are both opposed to 
Austria, and there is no reason why, when the Emperor of 
the Frencu is in a mood to quarrel with Rome, he should not 
find an efficient.support in Russia. He is not. likely to 
quarrel openly. But he does things which Rome very much 
dislikes, and is yet afraid to resent. Austria might have 
thought, in old days, of espousing the cause of the Porr, but 
she is more humble now, and is wise enough to see that 
France, if Russia is propitiated, is not to be easily withstood. 


Germany, if united, could possibly beat back all invaders from 
her borders. This is possible, and many military critics 
pronounce it even probable. But on the questions which 
divide France and Austria there is not the slightest 
chance of Germany acting together, and forming itself 
into a compact mass of defence. As Austria goes down, 
France comes up, and perhaps the greatest of all the causes 
which have contributed to the recent rise of France has been 
the reduction of Austria to the level of a Power which only 
in some very favourable points can be called a Power of the 
first rank. For the last two years Austria has been losing 
the start she once seemed to be taking. We hear nothing 
now of her political liberty, of the spur given by the wisdom of 
the Government to her industry and trade, of the bold steps she 
was prepared to take in order to gain or keep the leadershi 
of Germany. Her finances have been getting into their old 
state of derangement. She cannot persuade herself to aban- 
don Protection. She still tries to govern by setting province 
against province. She has been obliged to place Galicia in a 
state of siege, and to be as stern and as cruel as her partners 
in the spoliation of Poland. No one did more to force her 
into this lamentable position, from which she finds no means 
of escape, than the old diplomatists of England. They in- 
sisted on her ruling Italy, that she might check and annoy 
France. They, above all other men, were anxious that the 
Pore should resume that temporal government, under the 
protection of Austria, which modern England denounces 
almost too blindly and fiercely. But the gift given to Austria, 
though beautiful, was fatal to her; and France, more than 
any other nation, has gained by her rival having had so dis- 
astrous an advantage thrust on her. England has wisely 
decided to withdraw as much as possible from the quar- 
rels of Continental Europe. But although her geographical 
position permits her to withdraw unhurt from her former 
ground, she cannot all at once undo all her former work. 
The position of Austria depended on the theory that England 
intended to fight on the Continent. If England withdraws, 
she brings down Austria in her retreat. ‘There is now ap- 
poy nothing left for Austria but to be humble and polite, 
and to hope she gives her kind patrons satisfaction. At the 
moment when the two Emperors are hurrying to Nice, the 
official or semi-official journals of Vienna remark that Count 
Recusere is really quite pleased with the Franco-Italian Con- 
vention. There are persons so conciliating and affable that, 
when they are kicked, they cannot refrain from expressing 
—_ gratitude that the boot that kicked them was of patent 
leather. 

But Europe treats with calmness this new sign of a good 
understanding between France and Russia, not only because 
it perceives that the old system which set Austria up asa 
grand European conservator of the peace is necessarily at an 
end, but because it also sees that a new force has come into 
existence, which decides and limits the action even of great 
military Powers like France and Russia. This force is the 
force of public opinion. To many minds this seems a very 
vague and a very shadowy force, and one great reason 
why they think so is, that they are apt to suppose that 
there is no public opinion except English public opinion, and 
that we can measure the influence which public opinion exer- 
cises in Europe by the influence which our public opinion 
exercises on ourselves. This is a great mistake. There are 
many things which we should shrink from in horror which 
seem very natural and harmless to a Continental Sovereign. 
There are some things that we do and tolerate which 
seem indefensible to foreign critics. At any rate, it is 
easy to see that there is now some restraining power of 
which the diplomatists of the days of Waterloo took no 
account. Theoretically, aud upon the old calculations of 
politics, there is nothing to prevent France and Russia 
from marching their troops as they please either to Con- 
stantinople or to Vienna. But both in France and in 
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Russia it would be thought wrong, mischievous, and short- 
sighted to deal in mere wanton displays of unrestrained and 
unblushing ambition, France and Russia both desire peace. 
They want to be powerful abroad, and to grow rich at home. 
But they do not want to fight any one, unless war is wholly 
unavoidable. New conceptions of interest, and of duty so far 
as duty depends on interest, have found their way into the 
European community. Eyen when Emperor meets Emperor, 
and allis amiability and courtesy, the Emperor of the Frencu, 
it is said, does not feel justified wholly in abstaining from 
saying a word for Poland, and ventures to entreat his brother 
Sovereign to “listen to the counsels of his heart, instead of to 
“ his official advisers.” It is not to be supposed that it will 
make any practical difference to the poor Poles whether the 
Czar accedes to this request or not. He has never been 
thought a cruel man, but, finding the existence of his Govern- 
ment at stake, he has dealt death around as wildly and pro- 
fusely as it was ever dealt in the streets of Paris, and has 
striven to strike the same terror, by the infliction of exile 
to Siberia, as it was once attempted to strike by whole- 
sale deportations to Lambessa and Cayenne. But still, 
if Poland is not much benefited by these Imperial plead- 
ings on her behalf, the mere fact that the host thinks himself 
bound to force such an unwelcome topic on his guest in- 
dicates the existence of a great amount of warm and honest 
feeling on political questions in the breasts of that undefined 
mass of individuals which is vaguely called the people. 
Successful Governments can, indeed, carry on their govern- 
ment at what cost they please, and public indignation can do 
very little to restrain them, so long as they only deal with 
domestic difficulties and always succeed ; but they do not find 
an ease in disposing of questions beyond their border which is 
altogether in proportion to their military strength. Europe is 
protected against another Tilsit, not only by the resistance 
which the intended victims would offer, but still more by 
France and Russia themselves. 


MR. BERNAL OSBORNE AT LISKEARD 


dle Mayor of LiskearD, who seems to be a sensible man, 
introduced the member for the borough to a meeting of 
his constituents with the appropriate remark that, if anybody 
could make a political speech amusing, Mr. Osnorne was 
likely to achieve the task. The people of Liskeard are 
hard to satisfy if they are not grateful for the blessing which 
they enjoy in the possession of a member who is seldom or 
never dull. Mr. Osporne had the advantage, as compared 
with many rivals, of a purpose to accomplish by his speech, 
and of an opinion to express. As he abstained from voting 
in the great party division of the summer, after taking 
occasion to attack the Government with considerable 
eflect, he was well aware that his seat might be in danger. 
The ordinary borough voter likes to believe that his 
representative professes to be independent of party, and it 
is more exciting to hear a Minister ridiculed than to 
listen to an enumeration of his virtues; but the real 
managers of elections value political orthodoxy more than 
conscientious originality. There are two or three genuine 
partisans in every constituency who hold that blue is blue 
and that yellow is yellow, and they are generally in com- 
munication with the Secretary of the Treasury. It is ex- 
tremely unsafe for a Liberal member to vote against a Liberal 
Government, and the Conservatives have so deeply felt the 
inconvenience of a mutinous spirit which excuses rebellion 
against Mr. Disrarui, that they are said to impose on 
cundidates for their new club a pledge that, right or wrong, 
they will never on any occasion vote against their lawful 
leaders. Parliamentary Government seems to involve the 
existence of parties, and, on the whole, it is necessary to 
secure a certain internal discipline. Mr. Bernat Osporne 
may have had the best possible reasons for refusing to 
acquit the Government on the Danish question, but some 
less privileged member might follow his example without 
similar justification, If the people of Liskeard accept his 
apology, they are probably contented, not with his argu- 
ments, but with his faculty of making a speech which is 
neither commonplace nor tiresome. A remote town in 
the West may be pardoned if it fails to perceive that, 
except on the subject of Denmark, Mr. Osboryz was not pre- 
pared to suggest any alternative for the policy or inaction 
which he criticized. He has the merit of objecting to a large 
extension of the suffrage, but he considers that the Constitution 
would be strengthened by the admission of superior mechanics 
to the franchise. The most timid political speculators have 
long since arrived at the same conclusion, though they know 
no better than Mr. Ospornez how to frame a sieve which shall 


admit the highest class of workmen and exclude the un- 
manageable multitude of their social equals. If the constitu- 
encies could be enlarged in the right direction without bein 
swamped, there would be little objection to a Reform Bill 
which should attain so;desirable an object. Unluckily, those 
who are eager to extend the suffrage almost invariably wish 
to lower its quality. 

The complaint that the QuEEN’s Speech was exclusively oc- 
eupied with foreign politics was equally devoid of practical 
import. The Ministers, at the end of a Session, must advise 
the QuEEN to speak of what has happened, and not of changes 
in the law which have neither been carried nor proposed. 
Mr. Ossorne admits that Mr. Guapstone’s Annuity Bill is 
likely to be useful, and he is not prepared to suggest any other 
measure on which Parliament might have been usefully em- 
_ It is but a commonplace fallacy to find fault with the 

ouse of Commons because few members take the trouble to 
attend when the Estimates are voted. All Boards, Corporations, 
Committees, and other public bodies, transact their most 
important business without discussion, as a matter of form. 
As the Estimates are printed in detail, and as ninety-nine 
hundredths of the items provoke no difference of opinion, it is 
perfectly unnecessary to attend for the purpose of giving a 
tacit assent to the proposals of the Government. ‘The lay 
Lord who sits in compulsory silence when the House is hearing 
appeals scarcely discharges a more superfluous function than 
the conscientious economist who watches every head of 
public expense with the result of ascertaining that the figures 
are correctly read out by the Chairman of Committees. 
As Mr. Oszorne disclaims the character of a financial 
reformer, it is difficult to understand why he should taunt his 
colleagues with their common neglect of a purely formal duty. 
It was, however, necessary to say something, and the style of 
Royal Speeches is fairly open to criticism, The subject was 
at least as important as the debates of the Social Science 
Association, or as the appearance of a crazy enthusiast in a 
monk’s dress at a late ecclesiastical meeting. The gentleman 
who is putting all his fellow-parishioners in prison for re- 
fusing to pay church-rates presented a fair object of attack. 
These things are, as Mr. Osporne said, very odd in the year 
1864, and he was very glad that they had occurred in 
time to provide him with matter for a lively digression. 
The foreign relations which occupy the greater part of every 
recent Speech from the Throne are generally more interesting 
than domestic questions. It is entirely useless for Mr. Osborne 
to protest against the expenditure of money for the benefit of 
Italy, as not a shilling has been spent, or has been proposed 
to be spent, for any Italian object whatever. The objection to 
the abortive Bill for the prevention of conspiracies against 
foreign Sovereigns is even more obsolete than the tardy com- 
plaint that the House of Commons, four or five years ago, voted 
a large sum for the erection of fortifications. ‘The two 
measures, whatever might be their merits in other respects, 
were certainly not inconsistent. It by no means followed that 
those who disapproved of attempts to murder the Emperor of 
the Frencu should neglect any seat against the accom- 
plishment of the menaces which were uttered, under superior 
inspiration, by the fierce French colonels. 

Mr. OsporNe was more serious when he spoke of the 
Schleswig and Holstein business, and there are scarcely halt 
a dozen members of the House of Commons who have an 
equal right to express an opinion on the subject. Ata time 
when a thoroughly ignorant clamour against Germany was 
neutralising any beneficial influence which the Government 
could have exerted, Mr. Osnorne took the trouble to read the 
papers, and he convinced himself that in some respects the 
Danes were in the wrong. Although he has since assailed 
the Government with much energy for its alleged errors in 
the negotiations, Mr. Ossorne candidly told his constituents 
that, if Lord RusseLt’s advice had been taken, there would 
have been no war. He might have added that the English 
Government stood alone in its honest desire to maintain 
the rights of both parties, while every other European 
Government was disposed to leave Denmark to its fate. The 
greatest blunder which was committed was the groundwork 
of Mr. Giapstone’s laboured apology for the Government, and 
it was properly and forcibly exposed by Mr. Osporne. ‘There 
was no sufficient reason for proposing to join France and 
Russia in a defensive alliance against Germany, and even if 
war could under any circumstances have been justifiable, it was 
imprudent to utter threats which depended for their fulfilment 
on the decision of foreign Powers. It may be hoped that the 
discussion at Liskeard terminates a controversy which has long 
since become intolerably wearisome. In another year, Den- 
mark will be forgotten, unless some fresh occurrence revives 
popular interest in the question. Mr. Osporne’s reason for 
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withdrawing his support from the Government, when the 
Opposition moved the vote of censure, still remains but par- 
tially intelligible. 

It would be, to a certain extent, a public loss if the party 
irregularity were not condoned by the voters of Liskeard. A 
House of Commons composed of Ospornes would not be alto- 
gether satisfactory, but it is always desirable that there should 
be a certain number of clever and independent speakers to 
keep party leaders in order, and to say what might otherwise 
be suppressed for the joint convenience of the Government 
and the Opposition. ‘The House is always filled when Mr. 
OsporNE rises to speak, although he seldom influences a 
division. As no political result depends on the course which 
he may adopt, his light manner and his lively illustrations are 
not unsuitable to the occasion. Mr. Rornvck has long held a 
somewhat similar position, but he is angrier and less amusing. 
Mr. Drummonp formerly displayed wit of a far higher and more 
delicate kind, with still less definite purpose. Mr. Horsman’s 
elaborate orations disclose an equal dislike to the heads for 
the time of the Liberal party, and they are probably still more 
unpalatable to zealous local partisans. Lord Sranver, on the 
other side of the House, maintains his personal independence 
by a peculiar and more dignified course of action. Instead of 
voting against his political allies, or discussing the failings 
of their leaders, he announces on all suitable occasions, 
without disguise, and without controversial apologies, an 
entirely separate policy of his own. Mr. Oszorne has 
not so great a position, and he is obliged to redeem his per- 
sonal insubordination by uncompromising acceptance of all 
the established Liberal tests. He declares that he will not 
rest nor be thankful at Lord Russext’s bidding, and, as far as 
the absence of all pretence of gratitude is concerned, he fully 
redeems the pledge. He regrets the intention of Sir Joun 
‘TRELAWNY to discontinue the Church-rate agitation, and at 
the same time he hints his disposition to try a new com- 
bination of parties, or, in other words, an alliance with the 
professed supporters of Church-rates, and of established in- 
stitutions in general. Mr. Osporne is not to be harshly 
judged as an unattached politician, but he will scareely succeed 
in satisfying his own party of his perfect fidelity to the cor- 
porate interests. 


THE OPENING OF THE ITALIAN SESSION. 


ye: pone appears to be every reason to believe that the 
French Convention will be accepted by the Italian 
Parliament without any serious opposition. There is sure to 
be a certain amount of unfriendly criticism upon it and its 
authors passed in private circles, and some voices will be 
heard aguinst it in Parliament. But the Italians have really no 
choice. They must accept the bargain that has been made 
for them, or plunge into hopeless confusion and stand isolated 
in Europe. Nor have they any excuse for rejecting it. The 
despatch of M. Niagra, announcing to his Government the 
signature of the Convention at Paris, shows in an able and 
conclusive manner that Italy has now got almost exactly what 
Cavour asked for her immediately before his death. He 
asked that France should recall her troops, while he 
pledged himself that the Italian Government would neither 
attack Rome nor permit an attack on it, that the free enlist- 


ment of troops, even foreigners, in the Pore’s service should be 
permitted, and that Italy should take on herself a part of the 
debts of the old States of the Church. The Emrrror appears | 
to have been willing to enter into an arrangement with | 
Cavour on the fvoting of these conditions, but the pre- 
mature death of Cavour created a sudden difficulty. ‘The | 
Emperor found that there was no one left with sufficient | 
authority, firmness, and foresight in Italy to make the country | 
fulfil its pledge of abstaining from and preventing violent | 
interference. Gradually, confidence in its sincerity and | 
power has been won by the Italian Government, and at last 
the Emperor has been willing to put Italy on its trial, and | 
to let it stand face to face with the Temporal Power. But | 
there was a preliminary guarantee to be given—the capital | 
was to be transferred from ‘Turin to Florence; yet this was _ 
only the acceptance of a proposal made by the Italian Govern- | 


ment. The Cabinet of Turin announced that, for adminis- 


trative and strategic reasons, it thought of proposing a change 
to Florence, and then the Emperor received this as giving the | 
very pledge and security he was in search of. It was a sign | 
that Cavour’s conditions would be honourably and effectually | 
fulfilled. And the Italian Government had no scruple, so far 
as the acquisition of Rome went, about making the transfer; 
for if Italy was really to abstain from violence, and to prevent 
such attacks as that of GanipaLpi by what M, Mazzi terms 


@ perpetual Aspromonte, the moral influence of Italy on 


Rome could be exercised much more directly and 
powerfully at Florence than at Turin. The despatches 
of the Italian Foreign Minister and of the representative 
of Italy at Paris encourage their countrymen to hope that the 
dream of Cavour will be realized, and that a Free Church in 
a Free State will be the end of the great Italian movement. 
It is difficult to see how this dream can be realized, for the 
whole notion of what Cavour meant by a Free State—that is, a 
State founded on modern notions of political and religious 
liberty—is antagonistic to the whole construction and nature 
and principles of the Church of Rome. But the dream may 
be accepted with a diminished significance, and may be taken 
to mean that Italy, if it does not wish to quarrel with France, 
must conquer Rome otherwise than by force; and to out- 
siders—and even, as we may now venture to assert, to the 
Italians themselves—this seems as plain as the sun at 
noonday. 

The statement that Italy herself wished to move from Turin 
to Florence seems at first one of those ingenious devices by 
which diplomacy conceals the real order of events. It might 
naturally be conjectured that the Emperor insisted on the 
transfer of the capital to Florence, and that the Italians, finding 
that they must accept an unwelcome condition, discovered that 
this was what they themselves had long been wishing for. But, 
since the news of the Convention was announced, thie Italians 
have had many opportunities of expressing their feelings, and 
the large majority seems to be very much in iavour of the change. 
If the hope of going at once to Rome is to be put aside, they wish 
to find a better and more convenient capital than Turin. The 
wretched climate of Turin in the winter and early spring, 
and the intolerable distance to which the Neapolitan and 
Sicilian deputies have to go if they are to attend to their 
Parliamentary duties, make the choice of a more central 
capital indispensable. It is true that some unworthy feelings 
may mingle with more rational motives in the desire to get 
away from Turin. There is a widely-spread pee of 
Piedmont, and of the superior skill and energy with which 
the Piedmontese set themselves to carry out the administra- 
tion of the country. The Central and Southern Italians 
dislike the Piedmontese with all the hatred which a languid 
gentlemanly man feels towards a rough energetic friend who 
always insists on showing him what he ought to do. ‘There 
are many deputies who will vote for going to Florence, not 
because Florence is Florence, but because Florence is not 
Turin. But there is much good sense, as well as some less 
dignified elements, in the wish to go to Florence. A new 
capital will give Italy a new start, and will make the nation 
more Italian, ‘Time has rolled on since Villafranca, and 
the Italians must be very unfit for government unless, 
meanwhile, they have learnt something in the way of 
conducting their own affairs. The Piedmontese are 
almost too much at home in Piedmont, and take all busi- 
ness too completely into their own hands. The rest of Italy 
may now gain by having a better opportunity of perfecting 
itself in the arts of government. Nor have any of the Italians, 
except the Piedimontese, anything to lose by going to Florence. 
They will save time in travelling; they will have a better 
climate ; they will be in a much more picturesque and inter- 
esting city; and they will move among a population that 
speaks Italian, and not a vile pateis. It is easy to see that, 
when men gain advantages like these in daily life, they will 
look with indulgence upon the political changes which bring 
these advantages within their grasp; and if any adversaries of 
the change retort that the political gain is very doubtful, and 
that Rome may be further off than ever if Florence is the 
capital, the reply is open that all this is uncertain, but that 
one thing is certain—namely, that in this way, and in no 
other, will the French be got out of Rome. 

It is necessary to receive with the utmost caution the 
reports and criticism which reach us from purely Piedmontese 
sources; and as many of those who write on Italy for English 
readers are accustomed to inhabit Turin, and to see Pied- 
montese predominating on every side around them, they 
judge such a political crisis as the present from the point of 
view generally adopted in Piedmont. Nor is it necessary to 
pay any great attention to the allegations of the universal 
odium which those have incurred who have taken the 
chief responsibility. It is said that the Kiye is an 
object of popular disfavour at Turin just at present, 
because he has accepted the Convention; but calmer 
reflection will probably remind the Turinese that, of all 
people, the Kine loses most by going. He leaves a 
of Italy with which he is familiar for a part where he is a 
stranger; he leaves his old home for a new abode which 
not long ago was tenanted by a prince who is now his 
bitter enemy; he goes away from the ensy and sympathising 
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indulgence of his local gossips to the vigilant censorship of 
unfriendly critics. The Ministers, too, who actually arranged 
the Convention are said to be very much disliked and 
despised ; and it may be true that, if they had been forewarned 
a little earlier, they would have taken more efficient 
measures to prevent the collision between the troops and 
the populace at Turin. But this was a very excusable 
error, for the Turinese had been accustomed to boast that 
they had no such thing as a mob, and that an outbreak 
at Turin was a simple impossibility. The share that 
M. Mineuerti and his colleagues took in bringing about the 
Convention will soon be condoned when the Convention itself 
is accepted. Probably there will be found some difficulty at 
first in getting matters into order at Florence. The public 
buildings requisite for the machinery of administration have 
yet to be built, and until they are built there must be some 
inconvenience and confusion. Nor will there be a practised 
set of local officials always at hand to do things in their own 
way. But this is not the sort of difficulty that long 
hinders or baffles a nation set upon a great object. The 
transfer of the capital to Florence satisfies a genuine 
national wish, and serves a genuine national object; 
and what makes a nation great—and what, if she 
possesses it, will give Italy the place to which she aspires in 
Europe—is a power of fixing the attention on great things 
and disregarding little local objects. If Italy deserves 
to exist at all, she must be capable of administering herself 
from Florence, although the accommodation may be rather 
defective, and the officials nearest at hand may not be very 


expert. 


AMERICA. 


S the Northern Americans have never understood or 
forgiven the deficient sympathy of Englishmen with 
their cause, they will probably not even suspect that some of 
their political and military proceedings are calculated to 
surprise all lovers of freedom except extreme democrats, and 
to inflict a certain shock on nerves unsteeled by thorough- 
going philanthropy. Native Republicans and their English 
admirers have sometimes illustrated the excellence of American 
institutions by the successful career of Mr. ANDREW JoHNsON, 
once a journeyman tailor, and now military Governor of 
Tennessee, and candidate for the Vice-Presidency of the 
United States. There can be no doubt that so remarkable an 
advance indicates the possession of remarkable qualities, in- 
cluding energy and perseverance, but it is not equally certain 
that a more limited field of selection for high office may 
not present advantages in its turn. Mr. Jounson, by 
virtue of that indefinite authority which seems to belong 
to all Federal functionaries, has lately announced his 
intention of preventing any person from voting in Tennessee 
unless he has first sworn to oppose an armistice, or any 
other kind of negotiation, before the Confederates have laid 
down their arms. It would be a far less violent exertion of 
power to restrict the exercise of the franchise to the avowed 
supporters of Lixcotn and Jonnson. The Presipent may at 
some future time wish to conclude an armistice, although his 
Tennessee constituents are not allowed to approve, by antici- 
pation, of such a decision. General WaLLace, commanding at 
Baltimore, displays an almost equally single-minded devotion 
to the personal interests of the Presipent. There can, of 
course, be no doubt that a great majority of the inhabitants of 
Maryland are opposed to the Republican Government, and a 
Democratic Committee was formed to promote the election of 
M‘Cuetian. According to American practice, the managers 
of a political organization can only communicate with their 
partisans by the aid of newspapers, and a Baltimore journal 
published the resolutions and address of the Committee. 
General W aLLace immediately suppressed the paper, on the sin- 
gular pretext that he wished to secure the proprietors against the 
destruction of their office by the irritated Republican soldiery. 
A general who publicly pretends that his troops are about to 
commit excesses which he is unable to restrain, ought, even in 
the interest of discipline, to be summarily dismissed from his 
command; but Mr. Linco is not disposed to punish his 
own election agents, and the Republicans have, since the 
beginning of the war, uniformly approved of every act of 
illegal violence which has been perpetrated for the advantage 
of their party. The Democrats, with a timidity which 
cannot fail to reassure the dominant faction, mutter 
empty threats of armed resistance if the Government inter- 
feres with the freedom of election. As it will be difficult to 
umprove on the outrages which have been already attempted 
or proposed, Mr. Lixcon estimates at their proper value 
the menaces of his cowed and discomfited adversaries. It is 


only strange that, when his election is almost certain, he should 
cause his subordinates to indulge in gratuitous tyranny. It 
is not the business of foreigners to guard American liberty, 
but, when the Federal Government demands universal grati- 
tude and applause as the champion of freedom, it seems not 
altogether irrelevant to ask for an explanation of measures 
which seem irreconcileable with any possible Constitution. 
The political observer cannot, in the meantime, resist the un- 
welcome suspicion that clever journeyman tailors are, after 
all, not the safest depositaries of power, and that something 
may be said for the English practice of government by 
gentlemen. A liberal education, though it by mo means 
necessarily produces statesmen, tends to promote a balance 
of judgment which wakes general rules into considera- 
tion, as well as objects which are for the moment 
pursued. Mr. Anprew Jonnson perhaps believes that 
the salvation of the Republic and of the human race 
depends on the election of Mr. Lincotx and of himself, 
and he is right in supposing that sufficiently stringent tests are 
likely to exclude opposition. Right and justice and future 
political harmony at present find no room in the Republican 
mind. Some cultivation is required to form a habit of think~ 
ing of two things at the same time, and of seeing two sides of 
a question. 

The devastation of the Shenandoah Valley by General 
SHERIDAN, under the orders of General Grant, is calculated 
to startle Mr. Bricur himself into doubts of the absolute 
faultlessness of the Federal Government. The destruction 
of the barns, the stacks, and the live stock throughout a 
country as large as Devonshire seems at first sight 
an unusual military precaution. The property would 
of course have been available for the Confederate army, 
if Suerman found it impossible or inexpedient to hold the 
country which he lately conquered; but it belonged to the 
peaceable inhabitants of the district, including, according to 
the repeated statements of the Northern papers, numerous 
zealous friends of the Federal Union. ‘Two thousand barns 
are said to have been destroyed, and henceforth the Shenan- 
doah Valley will neither help to feed the garrison of 
Richmond, nor furnish a convenient road to the periodical 
invasion of Pennsylvania and Maryland. The Confede- 
rates, however, are relieved from the fear of an advance 
upon Lynchburg, which was the principal danger to be 
feared from Suerman’s successes. It can scarcely have 
been worth while to expend 10,000 men in two victories 
which have only made room for the torch of the incendiary. 
General Grant has renounced all claim to the possession of 
the upper part of the valley, and unless Lon@strezet, on suc- 
ceeding to Ear.y’s command, finds means to provide SHERIDAN 
with occupation, a great part of the Federal army of Western 
Virginia will probably be retransferred to the banks of the 
James. It is, perhaps, not the business of generals in the 
field to look beyond the termination of the war; but it would 
be interesting to ascertain whether Mr. Lincoin shares the 
loudly-expressed belief of his partisans, that the conquest of 
the South will be followed by contentment and revived loyalty 
to the Union. There are some moralists who hold that all 
wrongs ought to be forgiven, but the process will take some 
time, and as the catalogue of offences is gradually erased, it 
may be supposed that the devastation of the Shenandoah 
Valley will be one of the last items to be expunged. 

The operations of Grant before Petersburg and Richmond 
have still led to no decisive result. The Federal troops have, 
within a month or six weeks, gained some advantage in 
position, but the event alone can show whether their ucqui- 
sitions are worth the cost. In the latest reported combat, 
General Lee was successful; but, as he attacked, it is not 
improbable that his loss was the greater, and his movement 
showed that the Federals had secured some ground which it 
was necessary to recover. As the Presidential election 
takes place on next Monday week, General Grant will 
probably be urged to bring on an engagement which 
may be represented as a victory. The need of good 
news from Virginia is the more urgent as the Confederates 
are gaining ground in the extreme West, while they are dis- 
turbing General SuerMan in the enjoyment of his conquest, 
Far away beyond the Mississippi, General Srertine Price has 
reached the centre of Missouri, and it would seem that he is un- 
opposed by any adequate Federal force. It is probable that he will 
institute a Confederate Government of the State, and assemble 
a Convention to vote Missouri out of the Union, with a regu- 
larity at least equal to the habitual administration of Mr. 
Luxcoin’s lieutenants in the Border States. More important 
movements are taking place between Atlanta and Chattanooga, 
where Hood appears to have thrown his main army into 


‘Smerman’s flank and rear, while Forrest and WHEELER 
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break up portions of the various railways, and successively 
occupy Sdesbdersble stations. The town of Rome, which has 
been taken with 3,000 prisoners by the Confederates, is on 
the direct line of Snerman’s recent advance. He had 
neglected no precautions, as every railway bridge was covered 
by a defensive work, with a garrison ; while the line itself 
was regularly patrolled and watched along its whole course. 
The precautions taken may have been sufficient to frustrate 
the enterprises of small irregular bodies, but if a Confederate 
army attacks the railway stations, SHERMAN must detach a large 
of his force from Atlanta, even if he is not compelled to 
take the field in person; and this necessity has perhaps 
given rise to the rumour of the recapture of Atlanta, His 
great skill and ability render it probable that he will extricate 
himself from his present difficulties; but he will scarcely be 
able to furnish reassuring news in time for the election. 
When the Republican party has ensured the continuance 
of its supremacy for four years longer, some disappointment 
will perhaps be caused by the discovery that the South is not 
frightened, and that foreign countries regard the result with 
absolute indifference. As the promoters of the war command 
a large majority, it is natural that they should prefer Mr. 
Lincon to a candidate who is supported, in spite of his own 
professions, by the advocates of peace. It may be hoped 
that sensible Englishmen have by this time convinced them- 
selves that it is utterly absurd to identify themselves with 
any party in a foreign country. Every nation is repre- 
sented for the time being by its rulers, and the American 
Government has a right to profess any principles which 
it may prefer, and to enforce them in every territory 
which it has the power to control. American orators 
constantly draw impertinent distinctions between the so-called 
English aristocracy, consisting of the educated classes, and the 
virtuous masses who are supposed to favour the Federal 
cause. A similar impropriety is committed when foreigners 
abdicate their own immunity by gratuitously supporting the 
claims of Lincotn or M‘CLELLAN. The duty of bystanders is 
discharged in censuring the excesses of war and the extrava- 
gance of factions. In military affairs, they are principally con- 
cerned to notice and record the various fortunes of the campaign. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


‘rn somewhat premature exultations of the telegram are 
probably not very wide of the substantial truth. The 
submission of the Tauranga natives is certainly in itself a 
very different thing from the termination of the war, for they 
are neither our most powerful nor our most embittered 
enemies. But there is fair ground for hoping that it is the 
beginning of the end. In a contest where one side is heavily 
overmatched, desertions, when they once begin, are apt to be 
very contagious among the weaker party. There is much 
less loss of dignity in imitating an example of submission 
than in originating it. The only circumstance which could 
prevent the conduct of the Tauranga natives from influencing 
their fellow-countrymen would have been any exhibition of 
vindictiveness on the part of the New Zealand Government. 
The chief value, in fact, of this victory has been the oppor- 
tunity which has been given to the QuEEN’s representative of 
displaying his clemency. If the revengeful passions of the 
war party had been gratified, and the rest of the natives had 
been taught by the fate of their Tauranga brethren that sub- 
mission to the English meant condemnation to a life of penni- 
less vagabondage, the triumph announced by the telegram 
would have helped us little. It is not wise to drive any 
— to despair, as President Linco.n is learning to his cost ; 
and the ruder a people are, and the fewer their wants, the more 
difficult it is to subjugate them by mere ferocity. Happily, the 
doctrines which were proclaimed by the New Zealand Ministers, 
in their reply to Lord Curcnester’s memorandum, have not 
been suffered to bear fruit in practice. The actual condi- 
tions that have been im are inspired by Sir Grorae 
Grey's well-known friendliness for the natives, and seem to 
have hit with sufficient accuracy that medium between severit; 

and too great leniency which it was necessary to observe. It 
would not have been fair to the colonists, nor merciful to the 
natives themselves, to treat the war as a harmless episode in 
the relations between the races—a mere lover's quarrel, to be 
forgotten as soon as made up. Such a course, though more 
grateful to the feelings of all who bear in mind how completely 
the English were the aggressors in the first of these two wars, 
would still have left upon the native mind the impression that 
settler-stalking was a legitimate sport for a dull season, which 
might be pursued at no other cost than that of the powder 
and shot, and a little temporary danger. The loss of a portion 
of their lands, not exceeding in any case a fourth, will impress 


upon their minds that it is ncither a safe nor a profitable ope- 
ration to attempt to redress the errors of their government by 
an appeal to arms. On the other hand, it is coupled with a 
new and better tenure of land; and therefore it will probably 
leave those of them who betake themselves heartily to an 
industrious life in possession of richer and more available 
sources of wealth than they had before the war. 

The recasting of the tenure of land will be one of the 
most valuable results of the recent successes, if they should 
be carried to completion. As the matter stands at present, 
it is almost impossible that causes of quarrel should not fre- 
quently arise. The Maoris are intensely jealous of their 
land, and will fight to the death for the merest strip of it. 
On the other hand, the possession of land is almost the only 
possible source of that rapid prosperity which the settler has 
emigrated to obtain, and he is not very scrupulous as to the 
guilt of dispossessing “ niggers” by force. In such a state of 
feeling the only possible security against trouble is that the 
title to land shall be so clear as to be liable to no dispute, and 
shall be put under the strict guardianship of the law. The 
actual state of the case is exactly the reverse. It is no easy 
matter for the best-intentioned inquirer to find out exactly 
who are the owners of any special block of land in New Zea- 
land. Individual ownership, in the nature of our freehold 
tenure, is hardly known. Land is usually owned in common by 
a tribe, or the section of a tribe, under customs which are not 
strictly defined and which are the subject of much dispute, 
and under the title of a prescription which is often of 
short date, and still more often complicated by inter- 
ruptions which have been caused by emigration or un- 
successful war. Subject to this vague ownership—which 
is not less valued, or less jealously defended, because it 
is indistinctly defined—small bits of land are held by families 
or individuals under a sort of tenure by occupation, whose 
value as against a chief, or the tribe at large, or in favour of 
an intending purchaser, is equally indefinite. Such a state of 
confusion almost excludes the Maori land from the tutelary 
jurisdiction of English law courts. They can neither give 
effect to such titles nor protect them from invasion. An 
English lawyer would be speedily baffled in a real pro 
suit in which he had neither title-deeds to follow, nor law to 
guide him, nor even any unbroken universal custom to take 
his stand upon. Nor would legislation help the matter. It 
would be impossible to codify customs so various, and rights 
dependent for their practical recognition so much upon vague 
tradition or upon the personal authority of individual 
chiefs. If it were possible, it would hardly be desirable ; 
for it would be an evil boon to the Maoris to bind upon 
them and their children for ever, in the form of positive law, 
a system of land tenure so vicious in essence. Yet, unless 
something is done to regulate it, no terms of peace can afford 
any real security against future war. The English settler only 
half believes that a coloured man can have any property in land 
at all, and his mind wholly refuses to grasp the idea of a kind 
of ownership which is neither freehold, nor leasehold, nor 
tenancy-at-will, and which he is yet bound to respect. The 
Maori’s chance of a legal remedy against any encroachment on 
the settler’s part is very small indeed, and his security against 
encroachments from the settler’s own sense of right is smaller 
still. It may be blameable, ‘but it is scarcely unnatural that 
the Maori, under these circumstances, should seek his remedy 
for wrong according to the fashion which his fathers 
had pursued before him. The only solution of the diffi- 
culty is to give the Maori a tenure which the settler 
is accustomed to recognise, and which the law courts 
will be able to protect. A Crown grant to each indi- 
vidual owner would, if it were practicable to carry it out, 
almost cut the knot of the New Zealand ditliculty. ‘Te would 
be impossible for any colonial Government, however unscru- 
pulous, to tamper with such a title; and the law would 
furnish an ample security against the encroachments of indi- 
viduals. Had Wittiam Kine, or any of his followers been 
able to claim such a title to the celebrated block of land at the 
Waitara, ‘Tera would have been forced to invalidate it in a 
court of law betore he could offer to deal with the Government ; 
and Governor Browne would never have ventured to settle the 
dispute by taking military possession of the subject of litiga- 
tion. This reform has long been desired by every thought 
man familiar with New Zealand affairs. The difficulty 
lain with the natives themselves. It has been impossible 
to disarm their suspicions of any interference with their 
land, or the incredulity with which they received the bene- 
volent professions by which such proposals were accompanied. 
The ditticulty also of dividing common laud, familiar to us 
even in England, is a formidable obstacle there; tor the com- 
moners have no freeholds to furnish a guiding principle of 
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distribution. The change is one that could not have been | 
commenced except by a Government that was in the position 

of a conqueror dictating terms of peace. en it has once 

been brought into play in any considerable portion of the 

island, its advantages will be so manifest that the tribes 

who have not joined in the rebellion, and who therefore 

cannot be forced into it, will probably adopt it of their own 

accord. 

The presence of two of the Colonial Ministers at the 
submission at Tauranga was a circumstance of favour- 
able, omen. It may be looked upon as the first fruits 
of Mr. CarpweL’s vigorous despatch upon the subject 
of the Confiscation Act. The terms of that despatch, 
it need hardly be said, were profoundly unsatisfactory to the 
war party in New Zealand. At first they dropped those hints 
of separation which are the usual resource of colonists when 
they cannot get all they want out of the Imperial Govern- | 
ment. One organ of the Government even went so far as 
to suggest that, if Great Britain should not do all that was 
demanded of her, New Zealand would raise an army for 
herself by advertising for Americans and Irishmen to come 
and fight for the Maori’s forfeited soil. There is very little 
substance, however, in this colonial vapouring. The colonists 
know very well, both in New Zealand and elsewhere, that, in 
a comparison of the advantages resulting from the connexion, 
the balance is not upon the side of the Mother-country. If 
the Inperial Government takes reasonable ground, and firmly 
adheres to it, the “bounce” only lasts for a short time. In 
the present case, the Colonial Ministers appear to have made 
up their minds that the idea of inviting filibusters from 
America was untenable, and that it was better, on the whole, 
to accept the English policy and retain the English army. 
As they were on the point a short time before of coming to 
a breach with the Governor, their altered frame of mind is a 
subject of congratulation. It is to be hoped that it may last 
long enough to enable Sir Georg: Grey to complete the 
pacification of New Zealand upon the same moderate and 
far-sighted plan as that which he has pursued in the case of 
Tauranga. If he had been less vigorously supported by 
Mr. CARDWELL against the antagonists who, by a pleasant fiction, 
are termed his responsible advisers, it is not likely that they 
would have abated so much of their bellicose tone. The 
CoLoniaL Secretary is, therefore, entitled to his fair share of 
credit for whatever good results may flow from the submission 
at Tauranga: It is to be hoped that the result may impress 
upon him the advantages of a definite policy on such litigated 
questions, and of a firm tone in adhering to it when it has 
been deliberately selected. 


GREECE. 


HE robust faith which the Greeks must be assumed to 
repose in universal suffrage has not been hitherto justi- 


fied by their experience. King OrHo was saved from the 
necessity of corrupting the constituencies by his practice of 
buying up the members wholesale, and he was ultimately got | 
rid of, not by Parliamentary opposition, but by a movement | 
which was at the same time a popular revolt and a military | 
insurrection. There is ois negative argument for a wide | 
electoral franchise in Greece which would not be applicable 
to more civilized countries. As there is no class in the com- 
munity which is qualified for the exercise of political power, 
there may seem to be little reason for restricting the suffrage. 
In the present state of society one man is as_good as another, | 
and, unfortunately, reversing the terms of the Irish proposition, 
he is not at all better. Somewhere, indeed, among the people, | 
there are patriotic aspirations, for it is impossible to doubt 


government of OTHo. en the throne was vacant, and when 

there seemed to be perfect freedom of future choice, popular | 
feeling turned unanimously to the. example of orderly and 
moderated liberty which, whether in the Old World or the New, 
is exclusively presented by England. The eager demand for an 
English prince to succeed the exiled Bavarian was the symbol 
of a legitimate wish for improvement at home and for respec- — 
tability abroad. The fallacy of attributing to external influ-— 
ences the results of domestic mi ement and incapacity 

is not peculiar to the Greeks. If they had been competent to 
govern themselves, they would have moulded the feeble Orno 
to their purposes; nor could his successor combine authority 
with freedom unless he was supported by voluntary discipline 
and self-restraint on the part of hissubjects. The best chance 
of an effective reform would have been supplied by a tempo- 
rary dictatorship, Which, if it had been administered by a 
Sovereign of mature years, of ability, and of integrity, would 
not have incotrpatible with the forms of free government. 


In the Ortrans family the Greeks might have found a states- 
man to rule them, instead of 4 mére tyre of constitutional 
royalty ; but the silly bigotry of King Orno had rendered a 
Roman Catholic impossible, and the Imperial Government of 
France would perhaps have objected to the nomination of any 
member of the Orteans family. 

If there could have been any doubt as to the inexpediency 
of placing an English prince on the throne'of Greece, sub- 
sequent events would have proved the sound policy of refusing 
the offer. The youth and inexperience of a constitutional 
King cause little inconvenience when the government is 
settled, but a King of Greece who is only @ form becomes 
the plaything of factions and intriguers. As King Grorar, 
like King Orno at his accession, is too g to govern, 
his prerogative is for the time administered by a country- 


'man of his own. Count Spoxeck is probably devoted 


to the interests of his Royal ward, and he may perhaps 
also wish well to the country which he has; by a strange 
accident, been called upon to govern or to manage. Un- 
fortunately, the unknown Minister of a foreign prince finds 
himself without any natural support, and he feels it to be easier 
to flatter the vulgar prejudices of a party than to ally himself 
with the representatives of public interests. As the King of 
GREECE owes his elevation exclusively to the good offices of 
the English Government, Count Sponneck seems to have 
assumed that the nominee would be regarded with suspicion 
unless he took every opportunity of diselaiming his obligations 
to his patron. During the revolution, two years ago, the 
English party appeared to include the whole community, if 
a wish to copy the prosperity and good government of 
England can be said to imply partisanship; but the rejection 
of the offered Crown may perhaps have caused’some natural 
irritation, and, even in the absence of any special cause, a — 
vehement excitement is always followed by reaction. Count. 
Sporneck has thought that King George might be made 
popular by resisting the just claims of English creditors, and 
by attributing the various impediments which interrupted the 
progress of order to English machinations. Such a policy is. 
neither dignified nor grateful, but it is perfectly intelligible. 
On a recent occasion, however, the Danish Minister of Greece 
seems to have exceeded the limits of excusable license. 

It is not surprising that an elected Assembly which could 
never assert its due share in the government of the country 
should have found insuperable difficulties in the manufacture 
of a new Constitution. It might have been supposed that 
additional paper securities for freedom were not so much 
wanted in Greece as working examples of tolerable adminis- 
tration. Roads, police, and money to meet financial de- 
mands might have been provided with advantage before 
the first principles of government were discussed. Incapable 
or corrupt politicians aequire no additional qualifications for 
serving their country when they are convoked under the 
ill-omened title of a Constituent Assembly. The pretence of 
elaborating organic laws serves as a ready excuse for the 
neglect of more obvious and pressing duties; and it seems 
that, as the promised Constitution is not forthcoming, the 
Kixa’s Government considered, or professed, that it was time 
to apply some check to the anarchy and confusion which in 
the meantime prevails. It was, however, supposed that the 
Assembly would not listen to reason, and accordingly the 
bugbear of English influence was, as usual, evoked to frighten 
or to excite sluggish patriots. An impertinence to a foreign 
Power is a well-known contrivance for allaying domestic 
discords; and at Athens, as at Washington, England is the 


habitual conductor by which political passions are diverted 


from their proper object. Count SPONNECK can scarcely talk, 
like Mr. Cuase, of “giving England a shaking”; but he pursues 
the same object by not dissimilar means, when he imper- 
tinently requests the English Minister at Athens to persuade 
the English party in the Assembly to proceed with the de- 


_ bated Constitution. The request was never intended to be 
granted, although Mr. Erskine would have gratified the 


Government by affecting to exercise the authority which 
Count Sponneck by implication denounces. The insinuation 
that the delays in the Assembly proceeded from English 
influence was addressed, not to the representative of England, 
but to whatever may be the Hellenic equivalent of the 
American “ Buncombe.” It was thought possible that public 
opinion might urge the Assembly to do its duty, not because 


the completion of the constituent proceeding would benefit 
the country, but in the hope of offering with impunity a petty 


affront to England. 

The terse and appropriate language of Lord RussgExi’s 
judicious despatch may perhaps have disappointed Count 
SPonNECK’s expectations. The Greek Government is briefly 


reminded that no English party is recognised in Greece, and 
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that foreign Powers do the best service to the country when 
they abstain from interference. It was not werth while to 
notice the covert accusation which was contained in Count 
Sponneck’s demands, As long as Greece thinks proper to 
submit to misgovernment and gpg consequences will 
be felt by the community which is i responsible for dis- 
orders. It will not be easy to reply to 9 courteous and 
merited reproof, and it is not surprising that some ingenious 
Greek subordinate should have invented a despatch of an 
entirely opposite tenor, in which the English Forrsan Secretary 
was supposed to have threatened armed intervention. The 
Greeks will at some future time discover that a chronic 
exhibition of political incapacity is not the most effective mode 
of accomplishing their grand project by the revival of the 
Eastern Lonpie The Turks talk less, and they are at present 
not troubled with universal suffrage. If Greece displayed a 
model of good government, or even a tolerable example of 
progress, the Christian subjects of Turkey might not impro- 
bably gravitate towards a kindred race. The people, or the 
populace, of the Ionian Islands have anticipated the natural 

of amalgamation with questionable results. The Ionian 
deputies were accustomed at Corfu to factious violence, to 
corruption, and to seditious language; but they may perhaps 
miss at Athens the regular and responsible Government 
which discharged the functions of protecting life and property, 
while the Assembly was prattling about English tyranny and 
the great Panhellenic idea. The respectable part of the com- 
munity forfeited its right to the continuance of the Protee- 
torate, which it appreciated, by timid or interested servility 
to the popylar clamour against the existing system. It is by 
no means improbable that the Islands may share in the 
depression which affects the mainland of Greece. Their repre- 
sentatives, however, may possibly have acquired, under the 
control of England, a comparatively rational conception of the 
objects and methods of government. If they use their influ- 
ence for the discouragement of faction, they will provide the 
best apology for the coveted amalgamation with Greece. 


LORD MALMESBURY’S POLITICS FOR FARMERS, 


HE season for pao oratory must be nearly at an 
end, and it could not be more appropriately closed than by 
Lord Matmessury’s address to the Christchurch farmers. Very 
wonderful things have been said, both on politics and agricul- 
ture, at more than one of these county gatherings, but there is 
only one Earl of Matmessury, and he has not been wanting to 
his ancient renown. It is no blame to any public speaker to be 
somewhat gravelled for lack of matter ata bucolic dinner. But 
there is one unfailing topic on which the experienced farmers’ 
friend always knows how to fall back. The rule of all agricul- 
tural societies is to exclude party politics, and the universal 
practice is to put into the chair the most eminent party politician 
whom it is possible to catch. A close analysis of the singular 
branch of oratory which is thus cultivated would, we believe, 
bring out the remarkable fact that at least one-half of all that 
is said on such occasions is composed of a discussion of the 
extent and meaning of the mock prohibition of the only 
subject on which most of the speakers are capable of 
speaking. If the rule were once repealed, it is hard to 
ess how many of the rural chairmen would get through 
eir task, As a peg for discussion, it admits of the most 
diverse treatment. One senator of happy audacity will 
boldly proclaim his intention of defying the conventional rule, 
and will wile away half of the time which he feels bound to 
occupy with the most superfine reasons for speaking on the 
single topic upon which he has anything to say. Another 
will find the same facility for devouring time in an ingenious 
argument to prove that a discourse upon the Danish war and 
the demerits of the Patmerston Cabinet is something quite 
different from a political speech: And so, through a thousand 
changes, the discussion of what it is legitimate to say is varied 
to suit the ses of the victims who are sacrificed in 
honour of agriculture, and compelled to take the chair at the 
county dinner. Threadbare as the subject has been worn, it 
is due to Lord Matmessury to say that he has discovered 
an entirely new and original mode of presenting it. Indeed, 
he had no choice but to strike out a line of his own. The 
flippant way of saying that you are aware of the rule, 
and mean to disregard it without ceremony, is very effec- 
tive in the mouth of 2 young county member, but it 
would be altogether out of scale with the dignity of the 
noble ex-Foreign Minister of the Conservative party. The 
ingeniously eyasive artifice of talking politics, while strictl 
disclaiming all intention to trench upon forbidden ground, 
requires more dexterity and finesse in the handling of it than 


the grandiose style of Lord MaLmespury could supply; and 
unless something quite novel could be found to be said on the 
subject, the Chairman of the South Avon Agricultural Society 
would have been under the painful necessity of foregoing 
altogether the topic which forms the stock material of agricul- 
tural speeches. 

We do not think it ever occurred to any one before Lord 
Mamessury to make a speech upon the text that polities are 
a subordinate branch of agriculture, and consequently one of 
the most appropriate subjects that can be introduced at a 
farmers’ meeting. When a speaker is not afraid of his 
audience, there is nothing like a first-rate paradox for the staple 
of an address, and the solemnity with which Lord Maimes- 
Bury argued out his thesis must have been irresistibly 
comical to the assembled farmers. The reasoning, though it 
is dilated into turgid paragraphs of the high-diplomatic tone, 
is in itself delightfully simple :—“ The issues of peace and war 
“ depend upon good government, No one feels the difference 
“ between peace and war more keenly than the farmer. 
‘“* Therefore politics are an essential part of the trade of landlords 
‘* and farmers, and of their general condition as agriculturists.” 
If there were any survivors of the old school of farmers 
present, who looked back with regret the good times of 
war prices and war profits, they would have recognised the 
farmers’ interest in peace and war in a sense of their own, 
at least as pertinent as the nonsense of their Chairman; but 
we should imagine that it would take a long time to beat 
into the head of a Hampshire rustic Lord Ma.megspury's 
idea that no man can farm well unless he understands 
“politics and the state of Europe” as well as the cultiva- 
tion of wheat and turnips. Certainly, if a man’s political 
intelligence is to be tested by his agricultural wisdom, 
even Lord Matmespury’s discrimination in “polities 
“and the state of Europe” may be open to question, for the 
agricultural counsel which he rte or his friends would, 
we fear, get them all into the Gazette in a very short time. 
ped pa Hampshire farmer, bred up in high Tory principles 
and absolute faith in Lord Matwessupy, might well tremble at 
the task before him. He would haye first to impregnate his 
mind with the notion that his primary duty was to consider how 
to produce the kind of food which would most conduce to the 
prosperity of the empire and the well-being of his fellow- 
subjects, The groyelling idea that he should frequent the 
markets and grow the corn which would pay him best at the 
current quotations may be very well for political economists, 
but is altogether unworthy of Lord Maturssury and his 
model farmer. He must soar far beyond the market town, 
or even the Mark Lane Gazette. If he wishes to make 
up his mind whether it is prudent to put in wheat, 
he must first of all ascertain whether the American war 
is likely to end, and gt what freight corn can be 
shipped from New York to London. When he has 
“ got that figure,” as Lord Matmessury elegantly expresses 
it, he is to find out the average price of wheat on the 
American continent; and as these calculations have to be 
made at seed-time, and may all be upset before harvest, it 
must be owned that to be a successful farmer implies very 
extensive political knowledge and very keen commercial 
foresight. But until he has first solved these intricate ques- 
tions, the farmer has no right to an opinion whether wheat is 
or is not a good crop to sow. As if conscious that he was 
asking almost too much of his audience, Lord Matwespury 
graciously informed them that he had twice seryed Her 
Masesty as Foreign Secretary, and was in consequence able 
to assyre them that America would always ship to this 
country as much wheat as it would be remunerative to send ; 
with which oracular information the farmers must no doubt 
have gone home quite easy in vheir minds as to the expediency 
of sowing wheat for next year’s harvest. 

But it was not without a por that Lord Matuessury 
had cleared the ground of the prohibitory rule agai 
politics; and after preparing the minds of the South Avon 
agriculturists by his exhibition of wisdom on the subject 
which they might be supposed to understand, he availed 
himself of the opportunity to put forth that manifesto on 
foreign politics which the more judicious leaders of his party 
had carefully withheld. Whatever Mr. Disrag.i’s views m 
be as to the proper bearing of this country towards the riva 
American Federations, the King of Prussia, or the Emperor 
of the Frencu, there is no longer any mystery about Lord 
Macmessury’s convictions. It is satisfactory to know that 
Dersy’s Foreign Minister entertains no doubt about the per- 
manent maintenance of peace, and that, by treating polities as 
a branch of agriculture, he has hit upon a policy which he 
feels sure will preserve us at once from the perils of war and 
the loss of dignity. Like a seer of old, Lord Matmessugy makes 
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known his panacea in the form of a parable. A gentleman, 
he tells us, of unpopular character, was once threatened by 
an offended neighbour with a punishment, which we can only 
describe in Lord Matmessury’s own words. It was to be 
“a castigation which certainly did not hang over his head, 
“but which he gave him to understand would be of a very 
“ unpleasant character,” and which was to result in a special 
mode of ejection from the room. The unhappy subject of 
the threat consulted Lord ALvaNLey as to the course he ought 
to take to render the administration of the suggested punishment 
impossible in case he should find himself in the presence of 
his enemy. 
England to sit down directly, says Lord Macmessury, is the 
only certain way to preserve the blessings of peace, to promote 
the prosperity of agriculture, and “to acquire by our calm 
“ and dignified position the respect of other nations.” 

It is intelligible that the gentleman in Lord Ma.messury’s 
parable should have found it convenient to sit down to avoid 
being kicked out of the room, but it is not quite clear how 
the respect of other nations is to be gained on the principle 
of sitting down directly we are threatened with ignominious 
treatment. Even Mr. Cospen has never gone the length 
of advocating the purchase of perpetual peace at such 
a price as this; and if we remember rightly the charges 
brought, not wholly without reason, against Lord RusseLu 
for his demeanour towards Denmark and Germany, the 
alacrity with which he sat down when Germany resented 
his rebukes was not supposed to have contributed to 
maintain the dignity or the legitimate influence of England. 
Much has been said of late of the footing which a non- 
interference policy has gained in this country, but it was 
reserved for the expectant Foreign Minister of the Conserva- 
tives to proclaim the policy of preserving peace, under all 
circumstances, by sitting down whenever England is threatened 
with castigation. Whether this would not be a shade too 
abject even for the bigots of non-intervention we hardly know, 
but there is certainly room for grave doubts whether a country 
whose only foreign policy was to avoid being kicked would 
long be able to escape that catastrophe. It is even more diffi- 
cult to comprehend how this “ calm and dignified ” demeanour 
is to command the respect of foreigners; but those who are 
anxious to see the result of such an experiment need 
only give their votes at the next election in favour of the 
Opposition, and afford Lord Matmessury the opportunity of 
bringing his new discovery to the test of practice. That Lord 
Matmeseury should have outdone his former self in bathos is 
only the natural consequence of assiduous cultivation of his 
peculiar art, but those who would gladly see each of the great 

litical parties capable, on occasion, of relieving guard at 
 snerat Street, may well be filled with dismay when they find 
that the only alternative for Earl Russext is the noble Chair- 
man of the South Avon Agricultural Society. 


PROGRESS. 


S everything is done by association in our days, so there are 
companies of thinkers, in perhaps a new sense—people who 
club their ideas and throw them into a common stock, not on ac- 
count of their identity of thought or aim, but as if with the view 
of realizing the magic of numbers, the strength of an imposing 
title, and of a united front against a common foe. One of these 
companies has taken to itself the striking title of “Advanced 
Thinkers,” with the motto “ Excelsior,” and shows us what 
wonders can be effected by a name, not only on those who hear it, 
but on its self-elected ially if those who use it do 
not know its meaning, as is the case both with Mr. Long- 
fellow and the “ Advanced Thinkers,” who ought all to be, like 
Saul, taller than their neighbours. The sense of fellowship arising 
from a common badge and title, the concerted action against 
established ideas, seems to induce in them a feeling of advance, of 
neral successful movement, which it would have been impossible 
for the most sanguine member to entertain as a private solitary 
thinker, and which is so far unreasonable that not one brother 
of the community holds positively with another, or believes in 
his panacea. As members of the company, these men talk as 
though they expected some fundamental radical change in human 
nature, and as if this change were already at work; and they can 
so manage books and figures that their accounts shall seem to 
prove it; only we observe that the view is not an actuating one, 
‘and that, in their private capacity, they have no more faith in 
men than the rest of the world. we conclude that the theory 
needs an association for its full development, with a machinery 
of commissions and rts; for no man of any school, looking 
about him in a humble retail sort of way, can make his con- 
clusions fit in with theirs. We do not positively deny the 
facts or deductions of the grand scale, but we are unable to 
reconcile them with our mal experiences, and we fail to 
ive that the members of the fraternity are more successful 

i this than ourselves. 
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It is a strange thing, if we think of it, that the world should 
have reached this time of day and that it should still be matter 
of dispute whether it is immeasurably better or immeasurably 
worse than when history first reveals it to us—the disputants ‘not 
being wholly at variance as to what is better or worse. It really 
depends on a few points, not of the essence of the question, 
whether men pronounce the world they live in to be miserably 
degenerate and vicious beyond all former precedent, or a scene of 
Se improyement—of fair performance, and yet fairer hopes. 
And it is, perhaps, equally strange to the neutral looker-on that the 
i pecimens of 
the world in dispute as come immediately before him should be 
so little influenced by his theory, or influenced, if at all, by a 
rule of contrary. e asserter of progress has apparently 
arrived at his favourable conclusions in spite of his face-to-face 
intercourse with mankind, and of a sour, critical tendency that 
renders ordinary acquaintance distasteful ; while the mourner 
over the world’s degeneracy is as likely as not to be a good 
fellow of the genial sort, who gets on with everybody he 
meets, and is generally pleased with his company. And this 
paradox presents itself so often that we come to expect that 
every proclaimer of the world’s perfectibility will despise most 
peop e, and hate some one or two with a icular rancour ; 
while the favourite of society, and the man who enjoys himself 
in it, is je | sure to be one who sighs for the ald times, 
and finds not ing in the moderns to compare with the giants of 
the past. Dr. Johnson, who lived in an age of good fellows, had 
occasion to quarrel with this universal tendency to exalt the past. 
“T am always angry when I hear ancient: times praised at the 
sentiment that might almost. 
constitute him a prospective member of the band of associate 
thinkers, but that his grounds for his opinion would not satisfy 
their more confident claims, and would reduce him to neutrali 
in the contest. ‘There is more learning in the world than there 
was formerly,” he goes on to say, “for it is more universally 
diffused. We may not have a Bentley or a Newton, but more 
men know Greek and Latin and mathematics than formerly.” 
Thus he believed in great men of the past, though not in the past’s 
neral superiority, and would have had something to say, we 
oubt not, to Mr. Emerson’s view that the world has not yet seen 
a Man, and that it remains for the New World to produce him. 
However, this anticipation of a preeminent and model man is not 
a necessary part of the new ho The “advanced thinkers ” seem 
to look rather toa ual assimilation, to end in universal equality. 
There is to bé no Saul in the future towering above his fellows, for 
the whole host are to reach Saul’s stature. They are ready, in fact, 
to meet their opponents with the admission that a is fast 
doing away with great men. There will be no more philosophers 
of world-wide fame, because all men will be Aristotles and Bacons ; 
there will be no more learned men, because all will surpass 
Bentley and Newton. We shall call no man saint, because all 
will have passed our present standard of saintship. 

If we prefer our own age to live in before any other—if we admit 
that all the appliances and discoveries of our own day would be 
intolerably missed if we were removed from them, if we are forced 
to grant, too, that in wir: Byun period we know of we should 
find a lower tone of general opinion than that which prevails 
now—still we must all allow that there is such a thing as pro- 
gress, that society in some way improves with time, that not 
only in science, but also in fos morals, some steps are 
gained as the years roll by, and that these steps, once 
gained, are permanent acquisitions, Whether it be so or not, 
we cannot believe it otherwise. We can neither believe that, 
having learnt the power of steam, men will go back to pack- 
horses, nor that the moral social enlightenment which they have 
now reached will ever relapse into degradation and barbarism ; 
and to call the world wiser and better than it was is, we suppose, 
in a certain sense, to allow that the men and women who compose 
it are wiser and better. Thus we are all disciples of progress ; 
we are so because, in this sense, it is impossible for men to be 
otherwise. Nevertheless there is something irritating, and prompt- 
ing to instinctive contradiction, in the assumptions of “advanced 
thinkers” on this head. They are for ever saying with the 
boastful Capaneus, “‘ We are much better than our fathers ” — 

Far more than heirs of all our parents’ fame, 
Our glories darken their diminished name— 
“ the children of our day know more than the sages of the past,” 
and soon. Under such talk, and even under our own admissions, 
we know that a fallacy lurks, if they are intended to mean 
that the old boundaries of human nature, the old capacities 
for human wisdom and greatness, are extended by the course of 
acquisition and discovery. It is not knowledge, but thought, 
which makes the wise man. Just as the children who know so 
much are very commonplace children still with all their know- 
ledge, so the sages who were ignorant of most of the things 
they know were sages still. or, for that matter, can we 
see that the diffusion of useful knowledge, railways, and 
electricity, and the penny post, would have made them much 
wiser in the line in which we now look up to and revere 
them, and still accept them as teachers and exponents. They 
found their way to the heart of things; they could look as far as 
we; their imagination could, to say the least, take as long flights; 
ya could think, and feel, and talk, and act, and play the man 
with any of their descendants, let the world last as long as it may. 
They lett names which will never be surpassed; and this is so 
universally granted that, to the great majority of men, even to those 
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who talk most of progress, it would be a joke to compare any 
one they know with the great men who have been. Extravagance 
is never felt to have so utterly exceeded bounds as when the hero 
of the hour is compared with some hero of the past, looking out on 
us from the far misty distance. Even the boasters have their 
moments of depression and compulsory homage, like the French 
sculptor who, after proving to demonstration that his horses were 
in every re in beauty of form, in anatomy, in arrangement— 
immeasurably superior to the group of Lysippus, broke in upon 
his éloge in a passion of unwilling candour, “ Mais ti faut avower— 
it must be granted that those ugly brutes are living and mine are 
dead.” Their own heroes they patronize as their own creation, but 
what has stood the test of ages and achieved an enduring name 
they know to be another sort of thing altogether. However, in- 
voluntary candour is a frequent visitant to no one, and certainly one 
cause of the optimists’ exaltation of the present is a defective 
apprehension of past merit ; they are too much occupied with them- 
selves and their own views to realize the difficulties and the achieve- 
ments of previous, and especially remote, times. To such men as 
Theodore Parker all the thinkers of Christian times before the Re- 
formation are merely puerile “ shabby Africans,” and the like. It 
matters not that these Africans gave the cue to ages of thought ; 
they fasten on some weak point, which is never hard to find, draw 
comparisons between what they know and what the others were 
ignorant of, and conclude that every tiro of the present day who is 
well up in its commonplaces excels St. Austin, not only in know- 
ledge, but in grasp and largeness of mind —is morally and intel- 
lectually above him. And if, in some points, they cannot prove 
eny advance at all over the past—if the noblest poetry, the 

randest architecture, the art of expression in its heroic perfection, 
is not to be found, is scarcely pretended to in our time — these 
are things which “advanced thinkers” do not care for, take no 
account of, and consider we have outlived. 

But if we do not expect progress to make the world’s great 
men of the future greater, in the sense of being more able or pro- 
founder thinkers than those of the past, its powers will surely be 
circumscribed as stringently in the opposite direction. Its main 
action must always be confined to the comparatively few. In spite 
of seeming participation in the advances of their own time, the 
labouring classes of all ages must and do bear a close affinity 
to each other. In matters of food, clothing, diversions, and 
the mode of spending their day, the difference between an 
Egyptian or Assyrian field-labourer and an lish one is, 
we suspect, one more of climate than of date. The ancients 
were probably as clever at their work as the moderns, though 
they had to work with inferior tools, and were not more in- 
disposed to hard mental effort when it ‘was over. There 
must be a strong likeness in mode of life, and also in 
ideas, in all men whose days are passed in hard manual 
labour. And the majority of mankind will always be thus occu- 
pied. All the discoveries of science have not as yet lightened 
the burden by a single grain. “Toil” and “sweat” are words 
that have not lost anything of their original hard significancy, and 
we cannot seriously suppose that they ever will; and so long as 
men work their ten or twelve hours a day, abstract thought will 
have:no charms for them. It matters little what scientific phrases 
are taught at school; they will continue through life uns tive 
sounds. The main interests of the labouring mass of mankind will 
always be narrow; the affuirs of their neighbours will be more 
to them than books; and such relaxation of body and mind as 
they can come by will carry it over hard thinking. Progress, 
through its aids to material comfort, may, and we trust will 
advance refinement and morality; but hard labour of mind and 
hand can never go together, and there cannot be progress of the 
ambitious, radical, transforming sort without (among other things) 
much tension of the brain of another sort than the masses of men 
have known hitherto. 

And this is the point where the student of human nature differs 
from both sides of the discussion, which, in their two extremes, are 
represented respectively by the optimist and the satirist. The 
world; he thinks, can never be a wholly different place to live in 
from what it is now, if it is to be poe Baran by the sort of people 
he sees and knows, and who exactly answer to what all past expe- 
rience has portrayed. To him, perhaps, the satirist presents the 
more sbadaie case, as the evil we see with our own eyes makes, 
and surely ought to make, a greater impression than the evil we 
merely read of. The one argues on what he sees; the other, as we 
have said, argues in spite of what he sees. Yet no man with a deep 
insight into human nature is a satirist, a mere observer of manners. 
It is hard for him to believe that one age is intrinsically and in 
all important respects worse than another—much worse or much 
better. At the worst there is always some redeeming peculiarity 
of excellence that strikes a sort of balance; while he knows that 
no advance of science and learning, no wise principles of govern- 
ment, not even the promulgation of a pure religion, will raise the 
re ae de men above the lowest and vulgarest forms of tempta- 
tion—that every man is born into the world just as weak and subject 
to error as his forefathers from the remotest generation, and that 
no civilization will prevent the recurrence of crime in its simplest 
and most elemen barbarism. This, perhaps, is the funda- 
mental difference. The optimist is always looking forward to a 
time when all evils, material, social, and moral, will cease, because 
mankind will have outgrown the temptation to them. Crime is to 
become old-fashioned; men will not only lose the temptation to 
wrong-doing, but will see the absurdity of it. Not so very long ago 
we were told that war was one of these obsolete errors and exploded 


absurdities. We were assured that nations had got past the folly 
of settling their disputes by cutting one another's throats—that we 
should probably have no more war as long as the world lasted, and 
that at any rate a long war was impossible in the present advanced 
state of public opinion. And the same tone is held towards other 
forms of evil, social and material. Each new generation is to start 
impregnated with the wisdom and mays of its pred 

x free from temptations which they have trampled upon once for 
all; and thus, building upon heights already attained, a tower is 
to be raised whose top shall touch heaven. The man who has 
acquired his opinions from personal observation knows that, in 
fact, every life isa fresh start—that religion and morality have to 
begin in each case with the rudiments, and that all which expe- 
rience can do (and it is something) is to remove some impediments, 
and to lighten some difficulties in the erection of the superstructure 
when the foundation is laid. 


THE NEW GREEK CONSTITUTION. 


HE fragments of knowledge which the new rs give us 
about the affairs of Greece, as indeed of the smaller States of 
Europe generally, are, as usual, just enough to make us wish to 
Inow a little more. First we hear that Lord Russell has written 
to reprove the Greeks for their “ factions” and their “ anarchic 
demonstrations”’—advice which sounds prudent enough, but which 
also, till we know somewhat more, sounds a little vague. Then a 
somewhat clearer sort of telegram tells us, first, that the Assembly 
has voted the abolition of the Senate, and, secondly, that it has 
declared in favour of universal suffrage. We moon to speculate 
whether these votes are the same as the “ anarchic demonstra- 
tions’ spoken of by Lord Russell. Our ideas of a “ demonstra- 
tion” are not very clear; we are a little apt to confound 
“‘ demonstrations ” with “ ovations,” “ complications,” or “ in- 
augurations ”; still, as far as the words have any meaning, they 
seemed rather strong words to apply to a regular vote, however 
extreme or unwise, of a legal Assembly, while they were certainly 
rather weak words to apply to the brigandage which, we are also 
told by our telegrams, has appeared again even in the neighbourhood 
of the capital. Then comes another tele; to say that Lord 
Russell has written nothing of the sort at all, and we presenti 
get the despatch itself—a quiet and sensible despatch enough, 
without a word about “anarchic demonstrations.” We then fall 
upon the votes about the Senate and universal suffrage, which 
are at least enough to show that the Greek Assembly must be 
engaged in some sort of constitution-making or other. Beyond this, 
however, most Englishmen, even if they wish it, have not much 
chance of getting. The receipt from an Athenian friend of a copy 
of the proposed Constitution, together with a pamphlet of com- 
ment by Diomédés Kyriakos, a Greek lawyer of reputation and a 
member of the Committee appointed to draw up the scheme, as 
well as for a time President of the Provisional Government, puts us in 
the position of knowing something about the matter. e hasten 
therefore to give those of our readers who may care about such things 
the benefit of our study of the last-made European Constitution. 

We may begin by saying that our guide, Mr. Kyriakos, seems to. 
be a man of sound constitutional principles, and to have carefully 
studied political science in the constitutions and history of most 
European States. We gather that he does not understand English, 
since, for English matters, he refers to foreign works and transla- 
tions; but he has a t for English institutions which we of 
course think highly itable to him, and he is commonly well 
informed on English affairs. Once or twice, however, he makes 
slips, the most serious being his fancying that Sir Robert Peel 
was raised to the Peerage. As a mere slip this might not be 
worth mentioning, did not Mr. Kyriakos use the supposed fact in 
support of his own views about the Greek Senate. Mr. Kyriakos, 
it is clear, has read and thought a great deal on political matters, 
and, in most parts of Europe, we should be ready to accept him as 
an enlightened and moderate political guide. Our only doubt is 
whether all this elaborate constitutional discussion is not thrown 
away on a country in the position of Greece. Constitutional 
Kings and responsible Ministries, Senates and Houses of Repre- 
sentatives, the royal veto and the right of impeachment, are all 
admirable things in their proper places. But one cannot help 
asking whether, instead of a boy-King and an elaborate Constitu- 
tion, Greece does not really want a very few broad principles of 
good government clearly set forth, and a great ruler to carry them 
out in practice with.a strong hand. 

A great writer, and one who knows Greece, old and new, better 
than anybody else, says that the real difference between a good 
government and a bad one consists in the answer to be given to 
one question. Can public officers, of whatever rank, be freel 
| prosecuted by private citizens before the ordinary Courts? 
| they can, with the same assurance of an impartial decision as in a 
| case between two ‘private citizens, the government, whatever its 
form, is a good one; if not, whatever its form, it is a bad one. 
| Applying this rule, the pro Greek Constitution is not fully 
| entitled to the name of “ good,” but it is at least much better than 
' that which went before it. By the Constitution of 1844, the con- 
' sent of the Government was needed for the prosecution of any 
| public officer for any official act. This is of course the very essence 
of French functionary-worship, the which has made 

liberty equally impossible in France under Kings, Republics, and 
| “Emperors.” This principle is well denounced by Mr. Kyriakos, 
' who seems thoroughly to understand how much turns upon the 


‘point. The new Constitution takes away this restriction, but it 
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makes an exception which we do not understand, and as to the 
exact intention of which Mr. Kyriakos does not enlighten us. 
The 19th article runs thus :— 

Obicuia sponyoupivn ddua tigaywyiy sig Cicny ray 
abrav, rev cidiewe dtareraypivwy. 


The drorpyot are the “ Ministers,” the King’s responsible 
Cabinet, ae in Greece are a body recognised by the law. Now, 
though the meaning of the exception, even when com with 
the articles of the Constitution which define the position of the 
Ministers, is not very clear, it is quite clear that some special 
ought to have no special privilege; they ought to be as mu 
to the as a parish constable is. It is 
undoubtedly true that in England actions are seldom ht 
against the actual advisers of the Crown, except by foolish or mad 
people, who get nothing by bringing them. This, however, does not 
prove that our system is ineffectual, but that it is most Seer 
effectual. Prevention is better than cure. The liability to suc 
actions hinders the great officers of the State from doing any acts 
which would lay them open to such actions. The present enact- 
ment is undou ya great step in the right direction, and it 
may hinder a great deal of petty wrongdoing. But, as long 
as it makes any exception of any kind, it is imperfect. The 
true provision, as by the great authority to whom 
we have above referred, would be something like this: — 
“All Greeks are equally subject to the law, and amenable in 
similar cases to the same tribunals. Neither rank, office, nor the 
command of a superior, whether civil, military, or ecclesiastical, 
can exempt any G from answering before the ordinary 
tribunal for any act affecting another person. He whom the act 
affects has his action for punishment, redress, or indemnity 
against the wrong-doer, without reference to his position; for 
in Greece the no distinction of persons.’ 

The Constitution of Greece, as proposed by the Committee, was 
legislative Chambers. e telegrams us, 
Assembly has voted to reduce to one. The Senators were to be 
nominated for life by the Ki which Mr. Kyriakos 
defends at = The or House of Lords is the 
ey — of constitution-makers. The advantages of 

e “Other House” are obvious. It is a gain to have 
everything discussed twice, and for one these discussions 
to be by a body which, while it has no interests foreign to those 
of the le, does not represent the mere popular cry of the 
moment. Dh difficulty is to find a body serving the purpose. In 
England we have our House of Lords ready . No one would 
invent it if it were not ready made; but it is ready made, and so 
it serves its purpose. In the United States and in Switzerland the 
two Chambers are an absolute necessity. The House of Repre- 
sentatives or Nationalrath represents tion ; the Senate or 
Sta the equal sovereign rights of the States. 
‘The Federal Constitution would be imperfect without either, and 
therefore they serve their purpose. e case is less clear where 
there is no House of Lords ready made, and no principle like that 
of State-Right to require a distinct representation. ‘The Senate, 
whether elective or nominated, then becomes one of those elegant 

litical creations which look so pretty on paper, but which work 
But badly in the every-day world. There is nothing which can be so 
easily made an instrument of . tion as a nominated Senate. 
‘There is no doubt that the vote of the Greek Assembly is meant 
in which the Senate was 
perverted in the days of Otho, and which no one denounces more 
strongly than Mr. Kyriakos himself. Against an essentially righteous 
feeling like this a merely ingenious political combination was not 
Jikely to stand its ground, Perhaps the best model for Greece in 
this matter would be the noble Kingly republic at the furthest 
corner of Europe. The ing of Norway consists of only one 
elective Chamber, but, in order that everything may be twice 
discussed, that Chamber elects a sort of “Other House” from 
among its own members. 

A King of the Greeks, according to Mr. Kyriakos, is to be very 
far from @ puppet or a sinecurist. He is only to reign, and not to 
govern ; he is irresponsible, placed above moral, as well as political 
and legal, censure. His Ministers are to do all the hard work ; still 
there is so much for him to do himself that the office is hardly one 
which can be safely given away at random. The place, as described 

him, seems rather — the powers of a fo boy, Bavarian, 

nglish, or Danish. Jt would seem to call for, not exactly a 

nius, but a man of great experience, dignity, discretion, and 

artiality—the sort of man, in short, who would make a good 
Archbishop of Canterbury or a good Speaker of the House of 
Commons. Every-day administrative and legislative work he 
must not meddle with; he moves in a ae sphere. He must 
have a personal will in many matters; when to dissolve Parlia- 
ment, when todismisshis Ministers, when to make new Senators—in 
other words, when to swamp the House of Lords; he is also 

erally to look after everything from the seventh heaven of 
Geesponsibiliey. We will make some extracts from Mr. Kyriakos’ 
picture of a patriot King, as to many readers it may be interesti 
to see i ‘lock in @ modern Greek 

Aiv slvat dpd ye cai ai 
Tug va dvwrarnge cal dupevywoa 
cal ra te Kai mpdypara, va Kai 


dvamrvyOg 6 idwrudg wai mrovrog, roy 
Baoiia div onpaives ro rod Cpdvov dvaxatecOat cai auspyrgy 
mepi tiv Kai wposwxwy, we iv prin Ayovew of 
cupgipoy sig tiv igappoyqy rod Soyparoc robrov. "Ey 
Epyor sivas va mpovonay coLywviag Kai 
ixavay cai cuvapa ivapirwy Yroupyay wai Gddwy ly ride 
dvipwy, oiriwwec tv tH iewAnpwoe 
iwi vonpocivy, cal rysuéryti, vd 
sai THY évacKovons obTw Kubepynoewe Tarpuny 
imipporjy gal pera rou Téow 
akionperug Kai mpaypars dvevOivwc, cal’ 
ivepyei 2) cal’ bdywrepoy Oidrss 
saGapar dwiknaw, iy mpixe ivomov va ivepyi cai 
Epyw Td ‘Ymroupysiov. 

It is curious, in i ’ to see how the 


Mr. 
| misgovernment of Otho is, without any ence of 


’ 
constantly assumed and commented upon as a thing about which 
there is no difference of opinion. This comes out very clearly in 
his discussion of the royal tive of mercy, which, by the 
old Constitution and by the pro scheme, is to include the 

wer of granting an amnesty. — was so abused under 
that Mr. e other royal ordinances 
require the signature only one responsible Minister, an 
amnesty should require the signatures of the whole Ministry. 
Thus alone will there be some slight guarantee that the right of 
amnesty is not abused. His words are very emphatic : — péry » 
rév Yroupyav va pucpay riva ore 
oby) drémwe rig dpynoreiac didraypa. It is evident, from 
the length and earnestness with which Mr. Kyriakos discusses the 


Greece. We should have thought such a power ought to 
To amnesty 


a whole district, or army, or other body of is quite 
another thing from the in 
wer, of oning @ convicted criminal in any particular case. 
ut the Government of Otho seems to have done anything it 
pleased. Mr. Kyriakos complains of utterly illegal violations of 
private property as something altogether familiar. 

In discussing this Constitution we must remember that the 
Ministry —ré vrovpyeiov—is made by it a body known to the 
law, an essential element in the constitution, not something con- 
ventional, as with us. But in Greece there is no Privy Council, 
and of course our “ Cabinet ” is strictly a sort of unrecognised Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. While, however, we are writing thus, 
another telegram tells us that the King has demanded, and the 
Assembly voted, the appointment of a “Council of State.” How 
this “Council” is to differ from a Senate (yepoveia) on the one 
hand, and from a Ministry (vroupysiov) on the other, we are left in 
the dark. Another thing to be re ed is that the scheme does 
not fix the qualification for electors of representatives; it is left 
to the Legislature to settle this by law. And here in another 
telegram to tell us that the Assembly has voted universal 


suffrage. 

The great fault of this Constitution, as it seems to us, is that it 
in no way provides for municipal or communal liberties. That is, 
it begins at the wrong end; it does nothing to reform the greatest 
evil of those which constitutions can hope to reform. hether 
the abolition of the land-tax in kind comes within the sphere of a 
Constituent Assembly may be doubted. We im England, how- 
ever, have but v: ideas what the sphere of a Constituent 
Assembly is, and every Greek and every friend of Greece ought to 
rejoice to get rid of the abomination anyhow. hy 

In the middle of all this, if the telegrams may be trusted 
another voice has spoken still more plainly than Lord Russell 
was slanderously reported to have spoken. If the Assembly 
is not quicker about its work, the King will “use his 
liberty of action.” This sounds rather different from Mr. Ky- 
riakos’ ideal description of a King. Is King George going to do 
something more than reign or govern either? Perhaps he may be 
right ; till we get clearer light than telegrams give us, we must 
be doubtful. But we must confess to some natural regret if, after 
we have, with some pains, spelled out both Constitution and com- 
mentary in the original, Constitution and commentary should 
become waste paper, before our Greek friends have even the chance 
of knowing how much they have been in our thoughts, 


EQUALITY. 

HERE is no belief which the political writers and thinkers of 
this generation have entertained more undoubtingly than that 
litical institutions generally are tending towards equality, and 

an been moving in that direction for some time past. 
ment in this conviction is not confined to those to whom it gives 
satisfaction. The thinkers of all schools, the worshippers of the 
and of the future alike, the eulogists of the good old “ve 
and the believers in the good time coming, seem, or till lately 
seemed, to have no doubt that we were drifting steadily towards 
political as well as social equality. The strange turn that has 
taken place in the history, first, of France, and afterwards of America, 
has in some degree disco this belief. But it is still exten- 
sively prevalent. It may be detected underlying the reasoning of 
even the most moderate public writers and opeibets They do 
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‘oot with for the advent of political equality, for they ase the 


enormous danger to freedom and property that it would invelve. 
But they do not seem to believe that it can be averted al . 
Their tone is as if our p: ss thither could not be abso- 
lutely, though there may be a possibility of applying the break so 
vigorously as to make the journey last for a very long time. They 
e on the er a conclusion that the only question practically 
for us to settle is the question, not of ultimate destination, but 
of faster or slower movement. 
So general a conviction must have some foundation, and the 
und for it is not very difficult to discover. It is plain 
to the most superficial observer that the set of thoughts and 
feelings which in past times constituted the most effective 
obstacle to equality are becoming rapidly extinct. The belief in 
birth was carried to a more extravagant extent in medieval 
times than any other of the peculiar notions of that period, and 
was the cardinal antagonist with ‘ae nee or 
religious preachers of equality had to . So far as it 
is safe to predict anything in political matters, there seems to be 
no danger in assuming that the belief in birth is doomed. It 
has utterly perished in France ; it never existed in America ; it is 
confined, inGermany, to those who would benefit by its prevalence ; 
and in England, its last stronghold, it is weakening every year. 
If, therefore, the coming of a reign of equality depended upon a 
disappearance of the belief in birth, there can be no doubt that 
the reign of equality is at hand. But this is a condition which 
requires to be proved, and which has been somehow or other assumed 
as self-evident. The old form of inequality may be dying out, but 
it does not follow that it cannot reappear in any other. It is 
worth while to inquire whether the development and tendenciés 
of modern sdciety are or are not favourable to political equality. 
It is obvious that the state of society most favourable to 
equality is that in which those things which all men, or most 
men, have in common bear the highest comparative value. Ina 
condition of things in which man’s two great n subsistence 
and self-defence, depend chiefly on a strong right arm, in- 
equalities of society will be very slight. ere will be the 
temporary superiorities which are conferred by greater muscular 
strength, but these are dependent upon youth and health. There 
will be also the superiority which cleverness and character 
will secure even in the rudest communities. But this is the 
mildest type of pegeety, and one to which the most ad- 
vanced democrat will rarely take exception. There is also the 
superiority which birth or religious office may confer; but these 
are purely conventional distinctions, representing no actual 
superiority in those who rule, but only a belief in those who 
submit. Taking only real independent power into the calculation, 
men stand poy much upon = heal in a state of society in which 
muscle is the main source of force. But it is clear that the levels 
begin to be altered the moment that science is called in to furnish 
forces which shall take the place of muscle. The application of 
science involves accumulated wealth, and in the long run, what- 
ever temporary difference ingenuity may make, the resources of 
science will be most available to those who have the most wealth 
at their command. In proportion, therefore, to the development 
of science, the distance between man and man will widen, At 
the bottom of the scale will remain those who have nothing but 
the powers that nature gave them; and above them, in yee: 
tionate tion, those whose accumulated wealth enables them 
to supplement their natural powers. It is a distinction more 
extreme than those which are artificially created by religious 
beliefs, or by gradations of social rank ; and it is more ineflaceable, 
because it depends on nobody’s consent. The possessor of appa- 
tratus that places any natural source of power at his command 
may use it without inquiring whether those against whom he 
exercises it believe in him or not. The simplest illustration of the 
comparison is furnished by the instance of firearms. The distinction 
between Montezuma and his people, which was entirely conven- 
tional, was trivial compared to that established by science between 
Cortes with his band of ruffians and the multitudinous nation whom 
he conquered. The power of Montezuma over his people would have 
been at an end the moment they ceased to believe in his celestial 


descent and his divine rights. But against the power of Cortes | 


there was no appeal for any who were not able to obtain similar 
assistance from scientific discovery. The same kind of illustration 


is furnished by the success of the scanty forces of the Western | 


Powers against the vast population of China; and still more 
strikingly by the invariable superiority of the Federals at sea over 
an enemy with whom, when forces are equal, they are never able 
to contend in the field. The ion or the power of purchasing 
“plant,” apparatus, il, or by whatever other name the 
material embodiment of scientific discovery may be called, confers 
a superiority against which mere qualities of hand, or heart, or head 
are powerless to struggle. 

What is true of a conflict between two nations must be still 
more true of a conflict between the poorer classes of a community 
and their government. They are absolutely destitute of any 
stre except that of numbers. They have no force except that 
which nature gives them, and the slight assistance in the 
way of arms that their can collect. The 

vernment, on the other d, by its office, is bound to 

ve tus of warfare that 
science can supply. Cavaignac showed practically how power- 
less the most desperate and skilful insurgents were against 
the military resources even of his time; and in the six- 
teen years that have since elapsed, science has more than doubled 


the power of matériel as 


democracy. e assumed  sdecigg of the multitude 
is the basis of the whole theory, The only reason for ad- 
mitting that the poorer classes, if they demand to have the 
government in their own hands, must may is the belief 
that they are in a condition to extort obedience. “It will be asked 
for in louder tones, and it will be taken by a rougher hand than 
mine,” was Mr. Bright’s — to the middle and upper classes 
to induce them to concede Reform. In looking forward to a system 
of political equality as inevitable, no one, except a few fanati 
believes that it be age gs about by the unaided action 
moral force. Apart from questions of insurrection, no con- 
siderable number of persons would venture to argue that the 
wers of government onght by preference to be confided to the 
ds of thehungry andi rather than tothe upper and middle 
classes. The vast majority of those who argue in favour of con- 
cession do so with the of horrible revolution before their 
eyes. The grounds upon which their political views are based 
are chiefly a conviction that no force capable of resisting popular 
clamour remains, and that, as that clamour is sure to be raised on 
the first occasion of commercial dis it would be both wiser 


and more to yield now what will be extorted then. The 
argument is imp le, if it be true that no force le of 
resisting popular clamour remains. It is also true that the set of 


feelings which are gal described as feudal, and which used 
to be the “cheap defence of order,” are little more than orna- 
mental sentiments now. But the point which the advocates of 
democracy have neglected to examine is, whether the relative 
strength of governments and insurrections has not been mate- 
rially al within the last quarter of a century, and whether 
the discoveries of science have not more than redressed the 
balance between property and numbers, 

Of course, in making such an analysis of forces on each side, it 
is necessary to pass by all questions of moral obligation, not 
because their, importance is diminished, but because it is more 
convenient, for purposes of calculation, to deal with only one set 
of forces at atime. The mere pressure of moral obligation may 
no doubt produce many changes. It ought to better, in numerous 
ways, the condition of the more helpless classes of society, and in 
a great degree it doubtless will do so. But it never can have the 

ect of inducing those who have mueh knowledge, and little 
temptation to misgovernment, to transfer political power from 
themselves to the classes whose knowledge is small, and whose 
temptations are enormous. Such a concession can only be wrung 
from them yp few fear that it will be worse for them if they do 
not yield, y fear of the kind is based upon a miscalculation of 
forces, according to the proportion which they now bear. The 
computation is still more erroneous in to the probable 
future than it is in regard to the present. It is a miscalculation 
which is very prevalent, and which may lead to infinite harm, 
because it may produce concessions which can never be recalled, 
and which can only lead to ruin. If it were dissipated by a calmer 
scrutiny of the proportion of force which actually exists, we 
should hear little more of the inevitable advent of democracy. 


CONJURORS SPIRITUAL AND UNSPIRITUAL. 

a doth merit as its shade pursue,” and the Wizard of 
the North is ~— those uous youths, the brothers 
Davenport, very hard. St. James’s Hall and the Hanover Square 
Rooms are now fairly pitted against each other. Mr. Palmer, the 
ulator and of the American thaumaturgists, is con- 
nted by Mr. Anderson, and much, if not all, of the Davenport 
mysteries has been repeated by a Mr. Sutton and little Miss 
Anderson. And what the av ——— at St. James’s Hall have 
done, another professional sleight-of-hand man, M. Tollemarque 
has done at Eccleston Square, according to a statement of 
«“F.S. A.,” which is formally adopted and vouched for by the Editor 
of the Builder. There is, if not a difference, yet something of a 
distinction between the two exhibitions. Tweedle-dee is not quite 
tweedle-dum, but remarkably like it. On the whole, we should 
say that the avowed and acknow. conjurors have the best of 
it. In the first place, they do not operate in the dark, and they 
make no claim to supernatural powers. For it will not do for the 

Davenports to say that they are really ignorant of their i 
ow As spiritualists they exhibited in the United States and 
anada; as epiritualists they were described and claimed at 
Washington ; “ their mediumship” was announced to be “of a 
distinctive and very extraordinary character”; and both the 
oe Magazine for September and October and the Spiritual 
imes contain more than one formal and positive description 
of their “manifestations” as the last and most crowning proof 
of spiritualism. The hands are described as “ spirit-hands,” 
‘and it is summarily pronounced “that a more full examination” 
of the Davenport manifestations “will only show beyond 
question the interference of invisible beings.” ‘This point in the 
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ore, of the multitude ni as time 
on. Governments are becoming more and more powerful to set 
at defiance. Of course, if | run away, as Louis 
hilippe did, no amount of superiority of force will avail them. ! 
a But, assuming equal courage on both sides, there can be no 
question that governments are in a better condition to resist \ 
can be very little doubt that in another half century their a 
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case we are not going to lose sight of, that it was as “ media,” 
as instruments of “invisible beings,” as means of communication 
with the unseen world, that these American lads were brought to 
England. It may, of course, suit their bear-leader, Mr. Ferguson, 
to “explain that it is not his intention to claim ” here in England 
“that the effects are produced by spirit power”; but this was 
his claim in America, and it is the claim of the Spiritual Magazine 
still. And this playing fast and loose is really the worst feature 
in the Davenport manifestations. No doubt it is more prudent to 
avoid a formal identification of the Hanover Square performances 
with the sublime mysteries unfolded by Mr. Home and Mr. 
Forster ; but the Davenports are all things to all men—media with 
the spiritualists ; phenomena with the doubtful ; anything, nothing, 
what you will, unconscious possessors of a nameless power and 
undefinable gifts, with the world at large. 

Mr. Anderson, at any rate, we can make out. He tells us what 
he is. He makes his living by conjuring and playing tricks. He 


has brought up his family to what he calls his profession; and 
ev se in London bears witness to his desire to be notorious. 
On Tuesday afternoon he gave a public display, not of his own 


powers, but of those of Mr. Sutton and of his daughter in tying 
and untying themselves, in showing ghostly hands, and in 
getting tambourines to play apparently by themselves. He 
says that this exhibition was not meant as a reply to the 
Davenport brothers, but only to show that what they did could 
be done by other people, and by very mundane means—by simple 
sleight-of-hand, and some undescribed but special nimbleness of 
muscle. As far as we can make out by the descriptions of the 
Anderson manifestations and the Davenport manifestations, it is 
six of one and half-a-dozen of the other. In both cases, there is a 
large cabinet, into which the performers are shut up; in both cases, 
they are first securely manacled and bound ; in both cases, they 
are “discovered” unbound; in both cases, a hideous concert is 
performed in the packing-case in which the performers are enclosed 
tied fast with ropes and knots; in both cases,a mystic hand, 
apparently unattached to a body, is displayed; in both cases, the 
coat of the performer while bound flies off his back. For all 
reasonable purposes there is no difference in the two shows. The 
distinction merely amounts to this: —The Davenport cabinet 
is in three divisions; the Anderson packing-case is in four. 
Anderson’s peep-hole is at the side, and the Davenports’ 
in the middle ; at the end of the jangling and crashing of 
the fiddles and bells the Davenports appear bound, while Mr. 
Sutton and the little girl Anderson are unloosed; and there is 
some use made of flour and 2 er in one case, which 
is not aitempted in the other. But the real and central 
fact, that any clever conjuror can, in an incredibly short 


time, slip himself out of any complication of knots with- 
out untyi them, is common to both exhibitions. It 
may we ‘be that the Davenports, who have had a long 


experience and practice of their limbs, are the best artists, and can 
do some things which little Miss Anderson and Mr. Sutton are not 
yet up to. But the difference between the performers is a differ- 
ence only of degree, not of principle. In either case we are totally 
at a loss to understand the exhibition. Mr, Sutton as completely 
puzzles us as the Davenports would do. Were we to see 
either of them a hun times, we take for granted that we 
should be able to make nothing of it. And here the matter rests. 
Time may hang heavily upon people’s hands, and if they can 
spend an hour to their satisfaction in witnessing anything so 
inconceivably dull and stupid as all this wretched legerdemain, 
why they may go to Hanover Square or Regent Street indif- 
ferently. The only difference is that one show costs a guinea, 
and’ the other will probably be offered at a shilling. The 
performers may call their show spiritual manifestations, or pres- 
tidigitation, just as they please. Czsar and Pompey are very 
much alike. The world has always been divided into the toutos- 
cosmos men and the allos-cosmos men. The Platonists will be all 
for Davenport and the Pe grr and the Aristotelians will =| 
round their very material Anderson. A very pay wrangle will 
be made of it, and we are ready to anticipate that the spiritualists 
will hedge. Already—see our old friend the Spiritual Magazine— 
they have prepared a loop-hole. Sutton will perhaps be said to be 
a spiritualist, only he not own it; and “we bey n to know 
that one of Mr. Anderson’s daughters is a remarkable medium” 
(Spiritual Magazine for October). So two courses are open to the 
anti-Andersonians. If spiritually disposed, they will convict 
Mr. Sutton and Miss Anderson of conscious or unconscious 
mediumship. But if, like most of the Davenport faction, they 
decline to commit themselves, they will make the most of the 
discrepancy said to exist between the conditions under which 
the rival tricks are done, but which discrepancy we fail to 
Pens hile, ting a littl light th h 

eanwhile, we are getting a little more light thrown upon the 
vouchers for the brothers. When these 
rose, they shed their first rays of light at the residence, as it was | 
announced, “of a man of letters, whose character for truth and 


gravity it would be impertinence to — So wrote a 
correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, is man of letters 
turns out to be Mr. Dion Boucicault the actor, a tleman 
whose character for truth and gravity it would certainly be very 


impertinent — that is, not pertinent to the matter in hand—to eu-_ 
logize. But the truthful and grave man oi letters has written a 
very odd letter, which Bury has not thought it im- | 

pon, and certainly not eulogistically. | 


rtinent to remark u 
Indeed, the gravity of the man of letters seems to have struck | 


Lord Bury quite as much as the truthfulness, It appears that 
Dion Boucicault invited Lord Bury, among other oaiinemed 
some mark, to a “ séance by the brothers Davenport at his house,” 
After the séance, Mr. Boucicault says, “Lord Bury suggested that 
the general opinion seemed to be that we should assure the 
Davenports and Mr. Fay that, after a very stringent trial and 
strict scrutiny of their proceedings, the gentlemen present could 
arrive at no other conclusion than that there was no trace of 
trickery in any form, and certainly there were neither confederates 
nor machinery, and that all those who had witnessed the results 
would freely state, in the society in which they moved, that, so 
far as their rw ae enabled them to form an opinion, the 
phenomena which had taken place in their presence were not the 
product of legerdemain. This suggestion was promptly assented 
to by all present.” The statement is measured, complete, 
and explicit, and does credit to “the gravity” of “the man of 
letters,” and no doubt Lord Bury thinks that his host’s “cha- 
racter for truth it would be an impertinence to offer an opinion 
about.” And it would be very impertinent after Lord Bury’s 
slight correction of Mr. Boucicault’s letter. Lord Bury wishes 
to point out “an important omission.” From Mr. Boucicault’s 
letter, says Lord Bury — 

One would gather that I had proposed to the gentlemen present at the 
meeting to give a kind of certificate to the Messrs. Davenport. Such was 
not the case. After the performance which Mr. Boucicault describes, a 
paper was handed round, which I and others were asked to sign. It referred 
the manifestations to some mysterious agency which scientific men were 
earnestly entreated to investigate, and, if I remember right, gave a sort of 
certificate to the performers that, after careful investigation, we could find 
no trace of trickery of any form. The — who had the paper 
argued that it would be one fair to the brothers Davenport if we gave 
them some such certificate. I at once said that we should only make our- 
selves ridiculous if we signed such a paper, and I for one todoso. I 
added that all the brothers Davenport could reasonably expect from us was 
that we should state in society the simple truth—viz. that we had failed to 
detect any evidence of trickery or collusion. Mr. Boucicault makes no 
mention of this paper; it was withdrawn. I have really formed no theory 
whatever on the subject of the performance. I went to see a show, and [ 
entirely object to being held as the apologist for the showmen because I have 
failed to discover their mode of operation. 

That is to say, Lord Bury went to see a stupid show, and could 
not find out how the tricks were done; whereupon the man of 
letters quotes Lord Bury as a witness for the mysteries generally, 
and a voucher for the necessity of applying scientific evidence to 
the case of an unknown law in nature. Yet Lord Bury says 
only what all reasonable men would say, that he had gone to see a 
show, and had failed to find out how the showmen managed their 
Je ype This illustration of the way in which facts are 

ealt with by “men of letters whose character for truth and 
gravity it would be impertinent to eulogize,” is not without its 
value as bearing on the sources of history. It shows us what 
testimony, even contemporaneous testimony, may sometimes 
amount to. 

These tedious discussions, these miserable little controversies 
and disputes, these wrangles about such nonsense, are a sad and 
humiliating commentary on our all illumination. After all, 
we are little better than our neighbours or our fathers. It is 
some consolation that there are greater fools than ourselves. At 
Clonmel, the other day, “the Carrick witch ” was tried for fraudu- 
lently obtaining goods from some dupes by showing a woman the 
spirit of her father. The “sperrit” was a very sensible one, and 
asked for and obtained plenty of bread, butter, tea, and whisky. 
On the whole, we like the Clonmel spirit a good deal better than 
those which honour us through the mediumship of Mr. Home and 
his friends. A spirit who enjoys the good things of this world, 
and has no objection to potheen, is a much more respectable 
specimen of the other world than the stupid diablotins, and 
Le gee elves, whose highest achievement is to write 

English and to tweak people’s noses in the dark. If 
we are to have spirit messages, the familiar of the Carrick 
witch —a good fellow who has still a relish for whisky- 
punch—is much more to the purpose than the Hanover Square 
manifestations. And in either case the testimony of the skilled 
witnesses is equally valuable. Mr. Dion Boucicault has no doubt 
about the reality of the manifestations ; and the dupe of the Carrick 
witch was perfectly satisfied that “he saw and knew his father- 
in-law sitting in a chair,” though he had been dead for years, 
The evidence in one case is precisely as good as in the other. 


ECONOMICS AFLOAT. 


a habit of emptying bumpers to the toast of “the Army and 
Navy” predisposes most persons who have no special relations 
with either to suppose a resemblance close as that of the Siamese 
twins between those services, as regards the pay, chances of pro- 
motion, and professional of the officers in each. They 
are, however, in fact, hardly more alike than either of them is like 
the Civil Service. ‘The chief heads of disparity we take to be the 
following :—First, the Army is entered by those who for men, 
whereas the great object of “ my Lords” in officering Her Majesty’s 
Navy is to catch their recruits as young as poouhle ; enn, the 
isolation of active service atloat, each ship having a completeness, 

teness, and distinct personal identity, which largely modities 


_ not only the formation of individual character among her officers, 


but all that to make up their professional comfort and weil- 
being ; thirdly, as compared with the army, the absence of any 
system of promotion by purchase; and, fourthly, the rules which, 
partly as a consequence of the last previous head, regulate the 
course of retirement from the service. 
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First, then, boys become naval cadets of ‘the first class 
about the age they would enter at Harrow; and the train- 
ing-ship is, in effect, a public school afloat, without cricket, 
foot-ball, or “hare-and-hounds.” The youngster is examined 
before joining it, and before leaving it; and is expected to 
through it in a year, in the course of which there are also 
four quarterly examinations. He then passes out a middy, per- 
haps in his fourteenth year, undergoes an intermediate, and again 
a final, examination for his lieutenancy, which he is competent to 
achieve when nineteen years of age. His admiring country is by 
this time convinced of. the satisfactory character of his attain- 
ments, and ceases to regard him as in statu pupillari, This pro- 
tracted period of naval education has occasioned a call for a large 
number of “naval instructors,” who often combine with that 
responsibility holy orders and the post of chaplain. We ought, 
therefore, to compare the naval cadet and middy not so much with 
anything in the army as with what boys are at our public schools. 
Yet of course the analogy fails at many points. The naval 
youngster has already begun serious life, and reckons “sea-time ” 
—the stuff which his whole term of professional service is made of. 
He may be in actual command of armed men bound on a life-and- 
death enterprise, and, setting warlike chances aside, may find 
repeated occasions when his own and a number of other lives 
depend on his calmness of nerve, decision, and skill. For 
instance, he may be called on to steer the cutter under 
circumstances when, if he handles her clumsily, she will be staved. 
The effect of such a moral training while in the teens is enor- 
mous, nor can anything which youth elsewhere undergoes in the 
course of education be substituted for or compared with it. The 
training-ship, moreover, is not so much a school as a single monster 
class of boys, all about the same age, and being trained in the 
same subjects. But, to make up for the deficiency of that stimulus 
which accrues from a subordination of ages, we have here the 
discipline of the Royal Navy superadded to that of a school, and 
the immediate prospect of a sea-going ship, with the fact of pay 
and the possibility of prize-money, or whatever else, among the 
loftier ong of the guhadin, youthful heroism may deem within 
its reach. 

And now as to the all-important topic of the parental purse. 
We can assure all parents who can tolerate salt-water as a profes- 
sional choice for their sons, that the scale of first outlay is 
moderate, and that annual allowances rule low. A boy’s outfit 
for the Britannia training-ship, including all his méscellanea of 
personal equipment, instruments, books, and what not, appears to 
come to about 6o/., and a similar list of necessaries on going to 
sea is estimated at 1102. Then, for his keep while in the training- 
ship, 101. is expected to be paid down before the lad joins her, 
and 10/, more at the end of each quarter. Then, per contra, the 
naval cadet’s pay is 11d. a day, and that of a snidckigunnes nearly 
double; nor, after the outfit for a sea-going ship, is there any increase 
in the annual outlay of a father on his son when a middy, save, of 
course, a3 the youth’s taste for extravagance may unfold itself. We 
should be Ons to hear of any profession, carrying the stamp ofa gen- 
tleman indelibly upon it, in which a boy of thirteen can earn 11d. 0 
day, ornearly 17/. a year, rising at fifteen to over 30/., while he mixes 
at the same time freely in the society of his equals, and is kept out 
of harm’s way, for about 40/. or 5o/. annually. This amount is 
one-third or one-fourth of what the same boy would cost at 
Harrow or Eton, and is not more, we believe, than what a clergy- 
man can get his son schooled for at Marlborough College, where 
the charges are supposed to be kept studiously low. We have not 
taken into account in this view the above-mentioned charges for 
outfits, because they chiefly represent, as we have said, the ex- 
penses of personal equipment and the appliances of study, which 
equally would not be included in the general school-charge. We 
ear nothing of the cost of a boy’s subscriptions to cricket or rowing, 
which swell school-expenses, nor, on the other hand, of the savin 
to the cadet of the possible contingency of a doctor's bill, which 
on board ship costs the patient nothing. The Royal Navy, we 
conclude, offers in these early stages 1 advantages in pe to 
conciliate maternal reluctance, and cake a boy on terms of 
economy just when he is beginning to prove ordinarily an ex- 
pensive burden. But we ought not to omit the fact that the 
moral and religious care of the cadet or middy falls regularly 
under the charge of the naval chaplains of the Britannia, or of 
the ship’s chaplain in which he may be launched afloat. If 
the naval chaplains are not inferior in zeal and charity to 
their black-coated brethren ashore—and we see no reason to 
assume such inferiority—this ought to be viewed as a great 
blessing to the boy, not only for its intrinsic value, 
but because it is wrought into the whole fabric of discipline, and 
is backed by the grand principle of obedience to authority. Of 
course the actual contact of the chaplain with his younger charges 
is liable to be circumscribed by the routine of the service, and ma 
easily sink to a perfunctory minimum. But, on the other om | 
where life touches life so closely as on board ship, a chaplain who 
has the gift of personal influence can exercise it to an extent 
almost unknown among the relations of secular business ashore. 

But of course the sources of extravagance are rarely found, even 
in the army, among the regulation charges for such expenses as 
the service deems necessary ; nor, in the navy, can we absolutel 
say that the margin which those charges do not include is so moe 
as to reduce that danger practically to nil. The responsibility of 
discouraging needless expenditure rests, together with all other 
moral regimen for which the /er scripta cannot provide, mainly 
with the officer in command, If he sets his face against illicit 


accounts with the steward on board, or needless “ flings” ashore, 
the youth in his train will follow his lead in happiness and con- 
tentment. If he is known to be lax and given to connive at 
irregularity and indebtedness, the heedless youngsters will take the 
full length of the tether which he leaves slack. But in order to 
encourage conscientious commanders in keeping a tight hand on 
such practices, we have on record a circular from head-quarters 
under the date of December, 1856, from which we subjoin an 
extract :— 

My Lords have to call the attention of the officers of the fleet to these 
irregularities [mess debts, &c.], in order that they may be avoided in future ; 
and their Lordships desire that the officers of the Ward-Room will adopt 
such measures as will enable their messes to be maintained with credit and 
comfort, and free from extravagance, and thus set a becoming example to 
the junior officers. : 

In regard to the Gun-Room messes, my Lords have on several occasions 
had brought to their notice circumstances of extravagance and mismanage-* 
ment which have been caused by the unnecessarily high subscriptions, and 
the use of expensive wines and spirits, totally at variance with the custom of 
the service and the pecuniary means of the officers. 

Regulations here follow, limiting gun-room mess expenses to 
8/. for entrance, and 30s. a month, exclusive of wine, which is set 
at 108.; after which the following injunction is laid down :— 

Their Lordships have also been led to believe that, in some of Her 
Majesty’s ships, messmen, under the designation of stewards, are still 
permitted to carry on the sale of provisions, wine, spirits, &c., to the messes 
of the officers, as well as to the men, in direct contravention of the Admiralt 
order of the 30th May, 1851. The attention of the officers of Her Majesty's 
ships is called to this subject, as nothing can tend so much to irregularity in 
a mess, as well as to injury in the discipline of a ship, as to permit any 
person to make a traffic by the sale of provisions, spirits, &c., instead of the 
messes being properly conducted by their caterers. 

Secondly. We have insensibly been led to trespass on the second 
head which we had selected as showing the ditlerences of position 
between a youth in a regiment and one on board ship — that, 
namely, which arises from the isolation of a ship and the distinct- 
ness of her personal identity. This tends to draw all who share 
her discipline very closely into one. Commanders of strongly- 
marked individuality make to themselves a following. They choose 
and are chosen, and like takes hold on like. Thus their ships 
become marked for good or evil, and the tone of moral colouring 
acquires within the same bulwarks a high degree of uniformity. 
It would not be difficult to select some dozen or so known as 
“crack” ships, where expensive tastes are tacitly enco ly 
and experiments which may oe any in the army are 
made on the ntal purse. Yet these are strongly-marked 
exceptions to the traditions and feelings which generally prevail. 
These traditions are the result, in the main, of the situation. The 
ship herself contains all necessaries, and their rate is known and 
nearly uniform; and during the many months that she may often 
keep the sea, the sea itself is an effectual barrier against the 
temptations which bear upon the pocket. She must incidentally 
touch at ports, but such visits are mostly short, and the ports 
themselves are seldom capital cities, or within easy reach of 
them. Thus the large mass of temptations to the higher forms of 
luxurious extravagance seldom fall within the young officer's 
reach, and, so far as they do so fall, are liable to be modified by 
the personal influence and authority of the chief officers on 
wall All this is widely different from the case of a young 
ensign or lieutenant in the army, where large masses of troops 
are generally found quartered in or near the greater centres of 
population, whether at home or in the colonies, and where the 
E ciation of Aldershot is tempered by the facility of less than an 
hour’s railway run to London. 

Thirdly. The fact of the system of promotion by purchase, which 
is all but universal in the army, being in the navy unknown, not 
only establishes a wide difference in itself between the bodies 
which respeetively use or do without it, and the esprit de corps of 
each, but, further, points to a range of financial habits, and a mode 
of viewing questions of expenditure, which inclines the balance 
in the army, as we have had occasion to notice, towards the ex- 
pensive side of a aap 4 character. The virtuous man of 
Aristotle required to be “adequately set up with external con- 
veniences”’; and the “ officer and gentleman” according to the 
army standard has a much wider external surface ex to view 
than his brother afloat. Thus, the P srymen of maintaining in 
the army ap and a finish u t surface, which salt water 
is perpetually sullying and spoi a tends constantly to make the 
money spin in the former case. Hence the “setting-up” is, in 
the army, a more costly affair. Balls can be given to the ladies of 
a station or garrison town, whereas the blue-jacket, until the anchor 
is down, can only whistle to the mermaids. The hunting and shooting 
season at a large number of depéts or barrack-stations forms a con- 
stantsource of temptation te the subalterns, while Jack afloat can only 
bait for shark with a piece of salt junk, or bring a ship’s musket to 
bear upon a walrus. Thus the “ setting up” of the most ex- 

msive naval officer, cut off for many months of every year from 

emale society and field sports, to say nothing of rackets, tennis, 
and billiards, is cheap as compared with that of the thriftiest 
subaltern in the line. Besides which, Father Neptune, in a 
wrathful fit, is impartially obnoxious to the dandy officer and the 
dowdy. The naval officer's kit and “ fixings” have always a 
practical limit in the ultimate fact of a sou’-wester, and in the 
possible necessity of lending a hand in dirty weather. Thus a 
mere show-man is out of place on a quarter-deck, but such may 
often glitter harmlessly, at least as s the service, on parade 
or in the mess-room. Thus, promotion by purchase stands for a 


good deal more than the actual figures of the regulation price. It 
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the stre: of which the army is preferred, 
which operate not only in buying the subaltern’s way upward 
in his professional course, but in enabling a considerable pro- 
partion of army officers to retire early upon a competency, as 
expectations” fall in through the deaths of relatives in a com- 
paratively wealthy family connexion, This indirect action of 
wealth in accelerating promotion is felt only to an inconsiderable 
extent in the navy. 
And Fourthly. There is thus found in the navy a peremptory 
necessity for regulations providing for the compulsory retire- 
ment of officers from active service after a given term of 
. Of the numerous officers in the lower grades of 
Capeent and commander, a very limited number alone can 
become post-captains or admirals within even the lo limit of 
time to which vigour and capability can be supposed to be continued. 
» Yet, on the whole, we are glad to find that the Queen’s flag must 
be a very healthy thing to sail under, for it will be seen, on 
referring to the current Navy List, that the number of retired 
lieutenants is over 75 per cent. of that of the same rank in active 
service, and that of retired commanders over 63 per cent. of the 
same. These, when past sixty years of age, are allowed honorary 
rank respectively as commanders and post-captains. Their pen- 
sions vary with length of service—in the retired lieutenant’s case 
from 78. to 118. 6d. a day, and in the retired commander’s from 
108. 6d, to 168. 6d. Now the full pay of a lieutenant on active 
service, unless he be acting as commander or senior on board, does 
not exceed 10s. a day, and that of a commander actually in charge 
of a ship and all her company is not over 19s. Hence, if we may 
venture to take the average pension of the retired lieutenant as 
8s. gd., and that of the retired commander at 13s., it will be seen 
that the former class retire on nearly nine-tenths of their full 
pay, and the latter on nearly two-thirds of the same. And here, 
again, as regards the prospects of old age, we may challenge the 
whole range of liberal professions to show so much honour and 
snugness combined as may be achieved by an officer who becomes 
lieutenant at twenty-one, and, after perhaps twenty years of active 
service (the remaining nine years being allowed for unemployed 
intervals), retires at fifty to enjoy the autumnal bloom, the “* Mar- 
tinmas summer,” of life. 

And here comes into play the mysterious entity which is every- 
where felt but nowhere mentioned—“ interest,” understood as a 
motive power, pushing the nayal officer on to the pinnacles of his 
profession. Few men without it become commanders under ten 
years’ standing as lieutenant. Fewer still without it ever rise 
above that rank. It is obvious that such abnormal influence, by 

ushing on a favoured few ponents, in effect retards the rest. 

t not only passes them by, but, by giving younger men the vacant 
places over the heads of seniors, it keeps the seniors waiting all 
the time the younger lives are running out. A dozen admirals’ 
places may be filled up twice or thrice over in thirty years, if men 
of a certain age are taken; whereas, if men are picked for them 
helf as old, they probably will not be vacated half as fast. Still 
harder, perhaps, is the lingering period of half-pay between being 
paid off from one ship and employed in oan during which 
the unfortunate who has no potent friends to help him is making 
dead lee-way in his profession, getting older without counting 
sea-time—a stagnation which a chance step gained on the seniority 
list can do little to relieve. 

To one who has interest the navy is, allowing for the rubs and 
knocks of active service at its most active time, as good a profes- 
sion, in the middle portion of his career, as it is at the beginning 
or the close; and that is very good indeed. A man who has 
money and no interest may reasonably prefer the army; a man 
who has neither must do what he can, and in the army he 
can do nothing. No naval sub-lieutenant in active employment 
need complain of being compelled to live upon his pay, which in 
the army a lieutenant cannot do; but the long months or years of 
half-pay and non-employment are what worry a man and starve 
the hope out of him. But, again, there appears a deal of 
lottery as regards the appointment to  qey ships; and the 
difference between ship and ship, with all that it involves, is 
vastly greater than the difference between corps and corps in the 
army. This lottery interest ee to be adroitly managed. 
It is the great promoter of inequality in the navy, just as the pur- 
chase system tends to redress inequality in the army. Its presence 
is felt, and allowance made for it, everywhere; but no columns are 
ever filled up under its name, no index reveals it as a heading, no 
returns of its agency, and no tabular statements of its effects, are 
ever called for in Parliament. And if you inquire officially of any 
person authorized to speak, from “my ” downwards, you 
obtain the same answer, “It is a mistake to suppose that 
interest at the Admiralty exercises any influence whatever over 
the naval officer’s career”! We make no comment on this 
bay statement; we merely “give it for what it may be 
wo 


THE CHRONICLE OF SMALL BEER. 


A LITTLE book has been lately written by a lady, professing 
to teach the art of managing a house upon 200/. a year. 
Such a book may be interesting in more than one point of view. 
It speaks with confidence, which may or may not be well-founded, 
, anata details of the mystery of pudding-making. Upon its 

to be regarded as an authority in this branch of culinary 
art, we would not to offer any opinion. Our present 


object is rather to consider for what class of readers such a book 


as this is writéen, It is not simply a treatise upon or 
household management, but it is in form a story, which has re- 
gular progress and incidents that are intended to be laughable or 
pathetic. There is an infusion of religious thought into the book 
which no doubt was excellently intended, but which, to readers 
who have not become habituated to this style of writing, must ap- 
pear not a little ludicrous. There is certainly no reason why Divine 
guidance and help should not be sought in small as well as in 
great affairs, and it may be allowed that affairs which seem small 
to some minds are great to others. Nevertheless, although we can 
tolerate a book which tells us how Dr. Newman received aid 
from Heaven when perplexed by the gueraoe whether the 
Anglican Church was a branch of the Church Catholic, it is 
not easy to read with patience another book which describes 
how a young married lady sought “a higher leading” 
when the potatoes were half-cooked, the meat soddened, cinders 
had got into the gravy, and not only was the dinner spoiled, but 
also the tempers of those who were to eat it. Without presuming 
to deny that Providence superintends the boiling of potatoes, we 
venture to suggest that such a doctrine should not be too frequently 
or stron Vv dwelt upon. It is, however, only just to the author of 
the book efore us to admit that she connects cookery with what 
are commonly thought to be higher matters. As regards the other 
sex, she is clearly of opinion that the heart of man is situated in 
his stomach, and that, in order to preserve or regain a husband’s 
love, the best, if not the only, way is to gratify his appetite. Not 
that she undervalues or dissuades from the practice of what are 
commonly called accomplishments; for her mode] wife can, and 
does, play and sing as well as she makes puddings and keeps an eye 
upon the 

The plan of the story is that a young wife gets into all sorts 
of trouble, and cannot make both ends meet at all, when 

man, who speedily sets everything to rights, i 
a pg for a dinner for of 
nothing, and also for causing “the most exquisite melody” 
to breathe round the room during the evening. As the author 
has headed one of her chapters, “The Sickness of Bertha’s 
Step-son— How to keep Butter Cool,” it is evident that she 
considers the preparing of a dish to be as important as any 
act in which a woman can be engaged, and it is not our 
purpose to dispute this opinion with her; but we must own to 
a belief that her Bertha Chapman is simply a fabulous 
monster, and we would add a prayer to heaven that she ma: 
never be anything else. A woman who “kindly but Lara | 
makes her servants understand that they must be down stairs by 
six o'clock evidently possesses talents for command which must 
be sadly wasted in such a limited sphere as a single household. 
We should be disposed, if we could find Bertha Chapman, to 
promote her on the spot to the supervision of all the English 
dockyards, feeling certain that her capacity for making herself 
disagreeable would be highly valuable to the nation, although 
one burdensome to those who might be condemned to live in 
the same house with her. The author would have us sup 
that that awful personage, a manager, is not only tolerable 
to a husband, but pore delightful. This, however, is carryi 
matters rather too far. There is an old-fashioned cookery- 
which treats of “ four-score noble and wholesome dishes on which 
a man may live excellently well for twopence a day,” and we do 
not consider the culi legerdemain of Bertha Chapman at all 
more wonderful than what was a by the author of this 
ingenious treatise. But it is far beyond our faith in miracles to 
believe that the husband of this terrible woman “ was rapid] 
falling into idolatry, and his wife was the queen of earth an 
heaven.” The book before us was written by a lady, and for 
ladies, and the sum of it seems to be, that if a wife improves, as 
with lapse of years she may hope to do, in cookery and household 
management, her husband will love her with an intensity of devo- 
tion which she could not command in the prime of her youth and 
beauty. “The magical process” which enabled the heroine of 
this story “to retain to his dying hour the love of her husband in 
its freshest form,” was like other and less harmless processes of 
other soreeresses in this, that a pot or kettle and sundry herbs 
made a great figure in it. 
Oh ! the heart that has truly loved never forgets, 
But still will love on to the close ; 

provided that the body which contains that heart is supplied daily 
with a punctual and well-cooked dinner. The “ever-springi 
affection” of her husband whjch this lady boasts that she enjoy: 
seems to have had its root in some market garden famous for pro- 
to be fared that, if say mon who is deposed to 

It is to be fear at, if any man who is di to on 
zool. a year should read this ‘book, he will be fixed by it in a 
determination to remain single. The author, however, is evidentl 
persuaded that there are men who would like the sort of life whi 
is led by her model couple. The husband seems to take a pleasure 


‘| in calling his wife “wify,” and “little woman.” He has “a 


sunny smile and cheerful light-heartedness,” and is altogether 
what observers of his own sex would term a muff. This perhaps 
was necessary to the plan of the book, for if the husband, by any 
exertion of mind or body, had been able to inerease his income, the 
economical talent of the wife would have been less cn exer- 
cised. It seems that this lady climbed slowly and painfully to 
that pre-eminence in housewifely virtue which now qualifies her 
to instruct one sex how to enthral the other. She learned the 
value of punctuality from the example of Lord Nelson, having 
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read, in a Life of that famous admiral, that he owed all his eucoess 
to being ie quarter of an hour beforehand for whatever busi- 


ness he had todo. It is highly satisfactory to be thus furnished 
with commanders as easily as one might 
make pud ; amd we only hope that the Life of Nelson from 
which this quotes, being as we think a scarce book, may 


be re immediately in a cheap form. We are told, in the 

reface to the book before us, that each household may need a dif- 
ferent ordering, but that “the great Pa for ruling, directing, 
and acting must ever remain fixed.” Looking through the boo 
itself for some distinct enunciation of these “ great principles,” we 
believe that the following passage contains what we it :-— 

All who m n 200. per annum must be educated for such a limi 
or must educate ves tor it They must be early 
methodical managers, have an imtitnate knowledge of wholesome cookery 
and useful needlework ; mtst be economical of time, careful of waste pieces, 
of dripping, of suet, of bones, and of cinders, which are all of the greatest 
use in houseliold management. 


Admitting the importance of the knowledge here insisted on, it 
would be desirable that some means should Be provided of ascer- 
taining that young ladies, otherwise eligible as wives, possess it. Ifa 
young man contemplating matrimony thought it indispensable that 
the companion of his life should possess a knowledge of the history of 
the Barly Church, or of geology, or of the differential calculus, he 
might probably contrive to put her through an informal examination 
in gs ee in which he might be supposed to be well up himself. 
But where is the man who is likely to know anything about the 
management of dripping—even admitting that the author of the 
book before us has done all that can be done to render that 
abstruse subject intelligible by the use of ordinary faculties? It 
night, perhans, be advantageous to establish a Ladies’ University 
which should grant degrees in the household arts as well as in 
music, singing, and painting, and thus certify that the possessor 
of a diploma was capable of maintaining “a bright little home” 
for herself and husband upon 200/.a year. There are already 
Ladies’ Colleges, and, if the managers of them act up to their pro- 
fessions, we shall not be disappointed in the hope of seeing these 
important subjects of “dripping, suet, bones, and cinders,” re- 
ceiving the consideration which is due to them in the lecture- 
room. Young ladies are assured, in the book before us, that if 
they will diligently and zealously Iearn and practise “ev 
domestic duty and every feminine accomplishment,” lovers will 
eagerly seek them “without fortune or other adventitious cir- 
cumstances.” But we cannot help thinking that it is going 
rather too far to pretend that housewifely skill is pre- 
ferable to fortune, or, in other words, that to be able to 
make the best of z00/, a year is better than to have 
40ol, There may be men, although we do not know where 
to look for them, who enter into this author’s feelings when she 
writes that “the tea was made, the water boiling, the bacon 
fect 
icture. ere may possibly be found male admirers of Bertha 
hapman when she informs her pupil that she always calculates 
half a pound of fish to each person in ordering dinner, or explains 
that “rhubarb takes all flavours but gives none, and therefore 
helps to make up a deficiency of more costly material,” such as 
cherries, currants, or raspberries, which, as rf adds, are “ expen- 
sive to buy, and go no way.’’ But we should think that men in 
general would put aside as much of Bertha Chapman’s advice as 
they had patience to listen to, with the remark that to set w 
housekeeping upon such principles would be propter vitam pe: 
dere causas, If, to use the author's phrase, they could not afford 
to “introduce ” wine at dinner, they might be content with beer; 
but to submit to all this pinching and squeezing, and calculating 
of farthings—and not only to submit to it, but to like it for its own 
sake, and to view the saving of sixpence upon a week’s bills as a 
great performance, for which oy ought to love and almost worshi 
the wife who had, after the study and practice of years, effected 
it—we do not believe that even clerks and shopmen can justly 
be represented as quite so potty and contemptible in mind as that. 
This author's theory, briefly stated, is that “simple cookery” is 
the means appointed by nature for woman to win and keep the 
heart of man. There is another theory, rather widely held 
by the sex for which this author does not profess to write 
—namely, that asperity of temper and angularity of form 
are apt to coexist with special capacity for household 
management. We do not, however, desire to insist upon this as a 
theory of universal application, but we would merely suggest a 
doubt whether more than a very few women are married for 
proficiency in music or painting, and whether any women at all are 
married for proficiency in making pastry and keeping accounts. 
It may in many cases be better for aman to marry on 200/. a year 
than to remain single, but it z idle to ag that the burden of 
narrow circumstances is sensibly mitigated by the employment of 
such shifts and d as are reveal of hack 
before us. L of attempting to extol and glorify a very 
small and mean subject, it would be better to own at once that a 
pe Bg to maintain himself and his wife and family in 
ndon, with any attempt at a respectable exterior, upon 200/. a 
year, has good reason to feel the force of that saying of an author 
not commonly read by ladies : — or 
Nil habet infelix durius in 
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NIGHT-SCHOOLS. 

MONG the thousand-and-one agencies now on foot for making 

the labourer, and inducing to make himself, a better 
citizen, night-schools are entitled to a fair share of considera- 
tion. The Times has recently published a descriptive letter on 
the subject, gow bey e ence of a hop-grower who has 
for some past kept a gratuitous night-school as one of the 
duties incumbent on an employer of labour. The season is now 
close at hand when these tutions begin work; and a few 
practical remarks on their use and abuse, and on the oe 
wrong methods of conducting them, will Fern J welcomed 
by persons who take a real interest in the labouring class. 

The night-school proper is an institution generally confined to the 
agricultural districts, or to the very poorest classes in large towns. 

reat facilities, both in towns and small, are now given by 
Mechanics’ Institutes for tacking on to their ordinary operations 
classes for special instruction, at a rate of payment within the reach 
of a large majority of mechanics and apprentices. In a small town, 
by no means remarkable for enlightened activity, we are ourselves 
acquainted with an institute where, for a very low quarterly 
payment, shop-boys of thirteen and fourteen can and do get them- 
selves taught knowing, not only of book-keeping 
and phy, but of ing, and even of French. The night- 
school proper does not fly so high as this. Its function is, first, 
to create a demand for the most elementary instruction, and then to 
supply the demand meme 0 or at a merely nominal rate of 
payment. Mr. Whitehead, the correspondent of the Times 
referred to above, makes no ch for admission, and thinks that 
he gains by so doing. He discontinued the system of pay- 
ment on was in that he was going 
make somethi eeping.” It does not speak very hi 
for the of his pupils they should have 
the notion that a penny or twopence weekly would adequately 
remunerate their master for lighting, firing, and use of a room, 
with slates, maps, and other school-plant, to say nothing of the 
time and hard work of instruction. As a general rule, there can 
be no doubt that the exaction of a payment, however small, is the 
right system to pursue. One of the surest ways to neutralize the 
best results of elementary education is to make the bestowing it a 
matter of alms and bounty. If the men and lads for whose 
benefit a night-school is set up are not willing to pay at least 
a weekly penny for their accommodation, the school might as 
well be shut up. From experience gained in working a large 
night-school, with 140 pupils on the books and from 70 to 80 in 
average attendance, we may state as a fact that a penny payment 

et head yields a sum considerably short of the working expenses. 

6 items of these are lighting, warming, and the whole 
of the requirements (made use of within the school) for instruction 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic. Books or writing-materials 
which the learners might wish to take home, for practice out 
of hours, are regarded as extra. School is sup to be held 
on three nights in the week. tai ae a week would, however, 

rovide an ample fund, if the school consisted of twenty or thirty 
scholars at least, for all ordinary expenses. It would still hardly 
be found to leave a margin for prize-giving, or for some sort of 
féte or united excursion at the end of the season. Such objects 
would have, even supposing a as the system, 
to be met by voluntary subscription. m these details it may 
be inferred that to set up a gratuitous night-school is to present 
the labourer with a rather costly appliance, which he might very 
well, and would very y, contribute towards providing. 

There is one item of expenditure which we purposely omitted 
above, because it is not an absolute necessity; and that is, pay- 
ment for a regularly engaged master. But, though a paid master 
is not essential to the existence of a good night-school, it is in 

eral by far the best plan to en one. <A benevolent person, 
olding the exceptionally favourable position of the hop-master in 
the Zimes, may achieve wonders by voluntary labour, But it is 
just as well to have it clearly understood, first, that the volun 
heat of a well-worked night-school is no joke or trifle; and, 
next, that it is a much sounder benefit to the labourer to put 
instruction within his reach at a low cost than to teach him for 
nothing. It doubtless seems, to the young ladies of the rectory 
or the hall, rather a pastime than otherwise at first to run 
actoss the snow on a moonshiny night, and to enter the school- 
room in the réle of Minerva coming to teach mankind useful 
arts. Their views are gradually modified, however, as time 
on and novelty wears off, and it comes to be at length 
Niscovered that Jack and Tom have lost their first warmth of 
veneration, and, in place of admiring the goddess, are seriously 
bent on mastering the multiplication-table, which on the whole 
they already know rather betier than she does herself. And the 
charming instructors would learn more wisdom still could they 
dive (a teat they seldom or never accomplish} into the real 
thoughts of their deferential vassals, and ger the fact that, 
under the lowliest bearing, there is often the keenest power of 
observation, and that little follies, and conceits, and shortcomings 
are noted with surprising accuracy by critics in smock-frocks. 
This is the serious rub of night-school work—how, for nothing, or 
even for twopence a week, to impart at the fag~end of the day 
something which will prove really useful and valuable. It is not 
given to every educated man, or Woman either, to teach even 
reading, writing, and arithmetic with patience and with success. A 
tainet taster will endure with unruffléd feelings an amount of 
drud 


and a lay of stolidity which would break the 
and ermine an amateur. He 
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advantageously assisted by a staff of amateurs, but it is true wisdom 
and economy to make him msible and to appoint him worker- 
in-chief. To do so is also the soundest way of serving the interest 
of the scholars. Men and lads attending a gratuitous school often 
observe deficiencies which they have too much delicacy and 

sense to point out, or to ask to have altered, because the whole 
concern is a matter of grace and favour, and they are shy of 
looking a gift-horse in the mouth. If they are paying some 
small sum weekly, and are served by a master who is known 
to them to be receiving a moderate return for his trouble, they 
are naturally more at ease, and feel that nothing but want of 
ws Ng perseverance need stand between them and a little real 
work. 

Examination is good for all schools, and still better for school- 
masters; but prize competition in a night-school is a very difficult 
business to manage. It is hard to do justice to the candidates with- 
out indefinitely multiplying prizes, or deciding awards with refer- 
ence to considerations apart from the actual merit of the work sent 
in. Two ge anes for instance, may send in a map each, or 
specimens of elaborate handwriting. A. may be an objectionable 
scapegrace who has but lately left school, and still retains a fair 
share of what he learnt there; B., with undoubted ability and 
perseverance, may yet have been entirely destitute of early ad- 
vantages. A.’s map is slightly the ny x .’s decidedly the most 
deserving. The prize must of course full to A.; but unless some- 
thing is done for B. the prize-giving will seem to have defeated 
its proper ends. This is a average instance of the difficulties 
which present themselves in these exceptional schools, Not that 
the same sort of difficulty is unknown in other schools, but it is 
unknown in the same d , because the comparatively short and 
intermittent terms of night-school instruction scarcely admit of 
“long-run” competition. In ordinary schools, as in the school of 
life, there is always a chance of the deserving candidate biding his 
time, and beating his clever or lucky antagonist at last. 

Unless the amateur head of a night-school possesses decided 
powers of discipline and command, or can secure the aid of 
a master who understands order, it is an injury rather than a 
benefit to set such a school at work. There is something absurd 
and melancholy in the sight of a couple of forlorn curates pacing 
about a schoolroom in vacant abstraction or imbecile flurry, 
while a score or two of lads are freely extracting jokes from 
their dress, or manner, or personal appearance. An institution so 
conducted will be sure to dwindle, but it will not be entirely 
inoperative in its dwindling, for it will produce nearly unqualified 
harm. To go without “scholarship ” altogether is a better thing 
for the carter, or apprentice, or shop-boy than to learn contempt 
for those who, to them, represent the educated world. With 
intelligence, tact, and a resolute determination not to rest satisfied 
with surface impressions, but to get at the real natures of the 
learners, nothing need hinder the establishment of perfect disci- 
pline and order among large bodies of men and 1 Mention 
was made above of some kind of féfe or merrymaking at the end 
of the season, This is generally found to be a ret § auxiliary in 
maintaining discipline. It is useful, not so much by supplying a 
coveted object the loss of which may be held over the unruly in 
terrorem, as by adding spirit and Fc geome i to the whole school- 
— and so diminishing the tendency to disturb and to 
rebel. 

The writer in the Times records that he has been successful in 
affiliating a sort of workmen’s club to his night-school. Tea and 
coffee were at first provided, and more lately a limited supply of 
beer. The entire management is in the hands of working-men, 
and all has hitherto run smoothly. This is probably much 
more serviceable than providing a series of lectures, which are 
in most cases profoundly useless to the labourer. It requires a fair 
degree of educated discipline to derive any profit from a lecture at 
all, and that degree is rarely attained by the kind of persons for 
whose benefit night-schools are designed. An evening club, on the 
other hand, is an institution very well calculated to develope and 
supplement the training undergone in a voluntary school. 

n one word, the more the eleem principle can be kept 
out of a night-school, the better for all those concerned in it. It 
is no fit plaything for benevolent young people ; and we should be 
sorry to see many such schools set going, no matter with how 
excellent intentions, as the gratuitous hobbies of employers of 
labour. They are best when their operation approaches most 
nearly to the normal working of supply and demand. To learn 
self-reliance is not necessarily to lose the capacity for gratitude 
and warm feeling. And none but the very ignorant or the very 
sentimental will be blinded y Fy notion that to give up the 
gratuitous principle is to lose hold upon an attached and grateful 
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ST. BARTHOLOMEW THE GREAT, SMITHFIELD. 


a antiquaries, architects, and ecclesiologists of London 

. have at this moment an oppocranity which, in the nature of 
things, can never happen agai they choose to go to Smith- 
field, they may see the majestic choir of a Romanesque minster of 
almost the first class in the best possible condition for minute 
examination. The venerable remains of the fine Priory-church of 
St. Bartholomew the Great, after suffering every imaginable mu- 
tilation and defilement for centuries, are about to be rescued from 
further desecration. As yet, however, the “ restorer’s” hand has 
not touched them. Nothing has been done hitherto beyond simple 
excavation and removal of modern fittings. Pews and galleries, 


curtains, wainscots, and glass-screens have 
the original levels have been reached ; but not one ancient feature 
has yet been interfered with. Now is the time for seeing this 
noble fragment of Romanesque architecture in an untouched state. 
Before long it must be again made ready for the use of the parish. 
We have every reason to believe that this will be a model 
“ yestoration,” but still those who are interested in architecture 
should take care to see this church now. London unfortunately 
possesses no other equally curious relic of medieval antiquity, 
and such a sight as may now be enjoyed in West Smithfield will 


never be seen 

It is remarkable how few le know even of the existence ot 
this A mutila A (now buried in 
shops and houses), supposed to have belo: to the original west 
frout of the nave, wae be remembered by some who have visited 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, on the other side of the street. And 
the name of Bartholomew Close still reminds the Londoner of the 
— ~ the — prio nildings itself 
so hidden by parasiti ildi t a person may know 
the iagtbenthool pretty well and yet never Sie been it. What 
remains of Rahere’s church, founded in 1101, in the reign of 
Henry L., and finished about 1123, is nothing but the choir, with 
an aisle or procession- surrounding its apsidal east end, the 
crossing (at the original intersection of the transepts), and one bay 
only—the easternmost one—of the nave. These remains are 
coeval with the naves of the cathedrals of Durham, Norwich, and 
Peterborough. The original length of St. Bartholomew’s seems 
to have been about 280 feet, and its breadth 60 feet. These pro- 
rtions, it may be useful to state, are a little less than those of 
Sochesiot Cathedral. At the dissolution of religious houses the 
naye was pulled down, and the conventual buildings were 
disposed of to various persons. The choir and transepts were 
granted in 1544 to the parishioners, for their use as a parish 
church ; and from that time till now— except that about 
1625 the original tower was taken down and a new one built of 
brick in the style or no-style of that period—nothing has been 
done to the shell beyond the ordinary repairs and beautifications 
of successive churchwardens. But to what a state of decay and 
desolation three hundred years of contemptuous neglect may 
reduce an ancient structure, no one will fully understand who does 
not see the church in its present transitional condition. In the 
first place, the internal level has been raised two or three feet, 
either gradually by intramural interments, or designedly in order 
to remedy the defects of imperfect draining. -Outside, the accumu- 
lation of soil is quite amazing. The church, indeed, is now nearly 
subterranean. 1t was approached, until the other day, by steep 
descending staircases at all its entrances; and, in the north aisle, 
the apices of some blocked arches which formerly opened into a 
chantry scarcely showed above the level of the external ground. 
About twelve feet was the average depth, perhaps, to which the 
church was buried. And, of this accumulation of soil, a very large 
proportion was composed of decaying human remains. Inside and 
outside dead bodies had been crowded together without any 
pretence of decency, until at last the whole was a mass 
of corruption. Even now, after the test care has been 
taken by the excavators, the place is scarcely fit to be 
visited. A huge pile of human bones, in every stage of decay, 
is heaped up in the north aisle, and covered by a tarpaulin. 
Behind the altar, in the apse, is another charnel-house, the stench 
from which is most offensive. The worst of it is that the 
arish authorities do not know how to dispose of these remains, 
e are informed that all the cemeteries refuse to allow these 
bones to be re-interred in their grounds, unless they are packed 
close in separate coffins; and it is calculated that it would cost 
300l. to eflect this. The best suggestion that we have heard for 
meeting the difficulty is this:—that a large excavation should be 
made in the principal burial-ground (the former nave of the 
church), the subjacent soil, which is excellent gravel, gore | 
and the bones lowered into the deep pit so formed. It is painfu 
to think how many worshippers, in this church must have suffered 
fatally from the putrescence that surrounded them. It need not 
be said that the whole interior was fearfully damp and cold. 
Even paint and whitewash could not disguise the universal decay 
that was in progress. Dry rot and mildew reigned supreme. 
When the modern pews, &c., were removed the other day, it was 
found that the stem of the pulpit—which was of the wine-glass 
shape—was reduced to touchwood. The whole affair rested in 
reality on a weak iron tie which was supported on nothing 
stronger than the side of a pew; mercy that 

er, more energetic or more corpulent than usual, did not bri 
the ulpit down with a crash. So reckless had been the paren. 
of the interior that, when the pews were removed, it was found 
that one or two of the massive columns had been hacked and 
(for the sake perhaps of gaining an extra seat), until nothing 
ut the rubble core remained. Lvery sort of encroachment has 
been permitted. All along the north side, frail houses have been 
built with timber structures abutting on the ruinous wall of the 
narrow space (only a few feet broad) surrounding the church. 
The whole triforium of the north aisle has been cut off from the 
church aad turned into a parochial school, and @ master’s house 
somehow made out of it at the east end. A still worse fate has 
befallen the apse. It would seem that the original Romanesque 

apse was cut away, at its extreme east end, 
tion; probably for the insertion of one of those huge Third-pointed 
altar-screens, of which Winchester, St. Alban’s, and St. Mary 
Overy’s in Southwark, are the best examples. But no such reredos, 
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unhappily, remains. There is a mere modern straight wall of no 
historical or architectural value; and the rebuilding of the Ro- 
manesque arches will be a very easy task, as the original curve, 
and basement, and mouldings remain. But the part of the triforium 
immediately over the apse abe been, most unaccountably, alienated 
from the church. A fringe-maker’s house and factory, occupying 
the site of the old Lady Chapel, or Prior’s lodgings (it is doubtfi 
which), has encroached here into the very body of the building, 
the ambulatory extending beneath it. And—what, in these days, 
is somewhat surprising—the occupants do not seem di to 
give up, either for or without a consideration, their rights of 

ssion. Until they do so, the restoration of the triforium as a 
whole will be impessible. But we have no doubt that these 
gentlemen will soon permit the parish to re-acquire the right 
to use its own church. The south triforium has disappeared 
altogether. A vestry has been built over the south transept; 
and the north transept is converted bodily into a dwelling-house. 
Certainly, a more hopeless task seldom awaited a church- 
restorer. 

After long delays and hindrances of all sorts, an influential 
committee has been formed to carry out the necessary works, and 
a considerable, but altogether inadequate, sum has been raised. 
We believe, as we said, that the works are in hands. Mr. 
Hayter Lewis and Mr. Slater are the architects employed ; and 
several well-known names, entitled to all confidence, appear on the 
list of the committee. Their first contract has been confined to 
clearing the interior, and removing the heaped-up soil from 
the outer walls. This has been very successfully done. The 
exterior now stands free, with an open trench all round it; 
and a deep drain has been constructed which will keep the area 
fairly dry for the future. Inside, the discoveries have been 
sufficiently interesting. The bases of the columns have been 
found almost ae and in several places an original pavement 
of tiles has been brought to light a situ. Large numbers of 
encaustic tiles, and innumerable Tatgasate of carved work, often 
bearing traces of colour and gilding, have been discovered ; all of 
which have been most carefully preserved by the clerk of the 
works. One discovery puzzled the explorers for a long time. A 
whole deposit of s earthenware sticks was found in one place 
—all of them exactly alike, about five inches long, and in shape 
something likeathin baluster. The authorities of the British Museum 
pronounced at once that they were wig-curlers! It would seem as 
though some defunct hairdresser of Queen Anne’s times had chosen 
to be buried in his wig, with the curling-pin in each curl. Architec- 
turally, the proportions of the choir and its surrounding ambulatory, 
now that they are fully seen, are very noble; and, in particular, 
the perspective of the vaulted south aisle, which is now opened in 
uninterrupted length, is almost unrivalled. Ritually, it is now 
seen that the ancient stalls extended across the transept; and that 
the rood-loft occupied the eastern bay of the nave. <A wall, which 
is clearly ancient, extended across the north transept arch, entirely 
blocking it. On the south side there appears to be the foundation 
of a similar wall, which, however, could only have formed a low 
backing to the stalls. Some indications of the basement of the 
rood-screen were also brought to light. 


Many difficult questions await the decision of the Committee in 
the further p of the works. The completion of the apse 
would seem to be the first step in point of importance, after the 
general reparation of the fabric. It may be some time before the 
northern triforium can be rescued from its present destination ; but 
we should counsel the immediate restitution of the southern one. 
Unless this is done soon,,we are told that a row of recently built 
mean tenements, very closely adjoining the south aisle, will 
acquire rights of air and light as against the church. In addition 
to this it may be that the reopening of the triforial arcade 
would be of great importance to the architectural effect of the 
interior. Many years will pass, it may be, before the whole choir 
can be thoroughly reinstated. It is to be hoped that nothing will 
be done now that after generations will regret. The treatment of 
the clerestory, which is of fifteenth-century date, but finely 
proportioned, and of the roof, which is modern, will be no 
easy matter. It is probable that minute examination of the 
fabric will throw some light on these difficult problems. There 
are some monuments of great interest in the church. That 
of Prior Rahere, the King’s Minstrel, the founder of the 
_ and of the adjacent hospital, standing on the north 
of the altar, is of good Perpendicular date, and cannot be 
moved. ite to it is a Jacobean tomb of Sir Walter Mildmay, 
founder of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to Queen Elizabeth. It interferes grievously with the 
arcade, and might a gu be moved to the blank wall 
under the north t We hear with pleasure that all 
the other monuments will be carefully preserved. It is very grati- 
fying to see an historical monument so well cared for as St. Bar- 

olomew’s the Great promises to be in its present—conservation, 
we will say, rather than—restoration. We counsel a visit to the 
building in its present most interesting state; and, as funds are 
greatly wanted, we hope that visitors will not op = the claims 
which the work has “ger all who know the value of these precious 
relics of the past. This church is scarcely less interesting to 
Londoners than 8S. Germain des Prés is to the people of Paris. 
It will he discreditable if St. Bartholomew's the Cirest is not at 
lcast as well restored as that famous church. 


REVIEWS. 


CLARENDON’S HISTORY OF THE REBELLION.* 
OUGH Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion is not only a 
well-established classic, but is also one of the leading authori- 

ties upon the most interesting and best-known period of our 
history, it is probable that the number of well-educated men who 
can honestly say that they have read it through is not very large. 
It is the fate of standard books to pass by slow degrees out - 
of circulation. They furnish materials for writers whose works 
in their turn undergo the same fate; and thus, after a time, 
influence readers for the time being through four or five different 
removes, Hume had hardly any other authority for the reign of 
Charles than Clarendon. Hallam’s Constitutional History put 
Hume's theories of the Stuart times out of sight. Lord Macaulay’s 
review of Hallam is better known to many persons in the present 
day than Hallam himself; and it is to be hoped that Mr. Forster’s 
curious and learned investigations into the reign of Charles I. 
have given to a still newer generation of readers more accurate 
notions on the subject than they could well have derived from any 
earlier source. is is not to be regretted. If knowledge is to 
be kept within any sort of compass, original authorities must be 
gradually sifted, and laid on one side after their main results have 
been extracted. Still it is interesting from time to time to recur 
to them, even for other purposes than those of special study of the 
matters to which they refer. We have, no doubt, the means of 
understanding the history of the reign of Charles I. far better 
than Clarendon understood it; but the history of great events by 
a great man rather = than loses in interest by the acquisition of 
a point of view, and of a set of thoughts, difierent from and wider 
than those under which he wrote. 

The first thing that strikes a modern reader of Clarendon is the 
utter absence from every part of his book of anything ap- 
proaching to what, in the present day, would be considered 
a philosophical or general view of his subject. The civil 
war appears to him, in the full sense of the words, an impious, 
wicked, unnatural rebellion. From first to last he views it with 
as much astonishment as horror. He cannot, or will not, under- 
stand how or why it could have happened. All his careful study 
of individual character, all his keen insight into the outrageous 
folly, wickedness, and selfishness of a great number of the King’s 
adherents, do not appear to enable him to sympathize in the ve' 
least degree with the Parliamentary leaders. Charles himse 
could hardly have taken a more simple and decisive view of the 
perfect justice of his own cause, and the perfect wickedness of that 
of his opponents, than was taken for him by his zealous Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

This is a singular contrast to the style of the present day. Any 
book with the faintest pretensions to rise above the rank of a 
collection of dates al contain some view as to the general 
causes of the civil wars—some account of the principles represented 
by the two contending parties, and of the degree in which those 
principles rose out of, or were suggested by, the ancient institu- 
tions of the country. Indeed, we should be apt to it as a 
merit if the author observed any moderation in such reflections. 
Their total absence, and the absence of any notion of the very 
possibility of making them, produces as disagreeable an effect in 
Clarendon as an affected protusion of them often produces in our 
own times. It has, for one thing, the disadvantage of making 
the story unintelligible. Why, the reader asks again and again, 
did a quiet, orderly, loyal people rush into civil war? The only 
explanation suggested by Clarendon is that they waxed fat and 
kicked, that, being puffed up by peace and prosperity, they took 
to cutting each other’s throats—a simply childish notion. The 
explanation that their liberties both were, and were felt to be, in 
real danger, and that the circumstances of the time rendered this 
almost unavoidable, never strikes Clarendon even when he is on 
the brink of it. For instance, after describing, probably with 
truth, the years between 1630 and 1640 as times of great plenty 
and riches, he actually adds :— 

All these blessings could but enable not compel us to be happy. .. . . 

The country full of pride mutiny and Plana every man wad troubled 
and perplexed at that they called the violation of one law {such a viola- 
tion, for instance, as the forced loans, ship-money, or arbitrary imprisonment 
for things said in Parliament] than delighted or pleased with the observa- 
tion of all the rest of the charter; never imputing the increase of their 
receipts revenue and plenty to the wisdom virtue and merit of the Crown, 
but objecting every sunali imposition to the exorbitancy and tyranny of the 
Government. 
The fact that, for one reason or another, the Royal power on the 
one hand, and the popular appreciation of en the other, 
had been increasing for ages, and that their collision was alto- 
gether inevitable sooner or later, never seems to have occurred to 
pre ne though the whole nation felt it, no doubt, more or less 
obscurely. 

This want of speculative power, however, applies only to 

neral views of history and morals. There is im Clarendon’s 

istory a good deal of Looney het a certain kind; that is to 
say, the book contains isolated reflections upon particular cireum- 
stances which show that it was not from want of ability that its 
author did not take general views of what we should now call the 
philosophy of hi , but because that philosophy or science was 
not then invented. y of our readers will, no doubt, remember 
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the famous but dreadfully difficult 
chapters (iii. 82-3-4) which contain the reflections of Thucy- 
dides on the massacre at Corcyra. In the 7th book of Clarendon’s 
History there is a passage, suggested by the quarrels in the Privy 
Council at Oxford, which in some ways so much resembles them 
that it is by no means unlikely that it is a conscious imita- 
tion. It is an essay of four or five pages on the nature of Councils, 
and on the sort of character and conduct which fits men to 
succeed im them. It is most characteristic of the man and of his 
mind. It is throughout a refutation of depreciatory common- 
places, and a vindication of truths which, though they may look 
commonplace, are constantly forgotten and disregarded. Debates 
in council, he says, are by no.means merely formal, nor are they, 
as rash observers are apt to consider, useless, Men are often “in 
this particular argument unskilful, in that affected, who may seem 
to have levity or formality or vanity in ordinary conversation, 
and yet in formal counsels deliberations and transactions are men 
of great insight and wisdom.” The objections to them are founded 
on ignorance of their practical working, and of the way in which 
affairs are of necessity conducted; and the way to succeed in 
them is to attain a certain even temper of mind, hard to be learnt, 
but absolutely essential :— : 

There is not a more troublesome passion, or that often draws more incon- 
veniences with it, than that which proceeds from the indignation of being 
unjustly calumniated and from the ia of an upright conscience; when 
men Cannot endure to be spoken ill of if they have not deserved it. 


This summary of the temper of mind necessary for 
the way of conducting public affairs, is very like 


of Thucydides (referred to above) on the temper of mind produced 

by, and successful in, revolutions. The tone and reach of the 

py speculations is similar, though their comparative importance 
iffers, 

The descriptions of character on which the fame of Clarendon 
as a writer principally depends are much upon the same intel- 
lectual level as this speculation, Each of them shows how 
closely and with what searching curiosity he examined and re- 
volved in his mind any fact which interested him. Every one, 
his dearest friend, his bitterest enemy, the objects of his deepest 
contempt and of his highest admiration, are all passed through the 
same crucible. He looks into them with all the curiosity of a 
modern novelist, and gives in a few phrases a summary which 
in the present day would, by the invention of characteristic illus- 
trative instances, be made to fill the constitutional three volumes 
of a novel. The best, to our taste at least, are the characters 
of the men with whom he lived, and who were upon the same 
sort of level with himself. There is, for instance, an admirable 
character of Lord Cottington, who was his fellow-ambassador 
from Charles II. to the Court of Spain in 1650. He was a 
very old man, who passed the greater part of his life in diplo- 
macy, and changed his religion three or four times, This is 
Clarendon’s summary of his gifts :— 

He was of excellent humour and very easy to live with, and under a 
grave countenance covered the most of mirth and caused more than any man 
of the most pleasant disposition. He never used anybody ill but used many 
very well for whom he had no regard ; his greatest fault was that he could 
dissemble and make men believe that he loved them well when he cared not 
for them, He had not very tender affections, nor bowels apt to yearn at all 
objects which deserved compassion ; he was heartily weary of the world, and 
no man more willing to die ; which is an argument that he had peace of con- 
science. He left behind him a greater esteem of his parts than love to his 
person. 

It would be hardly possible in so few words to give a livelier pic- 
ture of an upright, amiable, rather cold-hearted man of the world 
with a great sense of humour. In the original, which is too long 
to extract, these generalities are borne out by a well-selected and 
well-told set of aneedotes and particulars which make the 
man live again before those who read them. Clarendon was 
not so happy in describing his antagonists. He could not 
understand a Puritan at all. His character of Cromwell, for 
instance, oo not a man, but a monster made up of comntra- 
dictions. He describes him with great honesty, and was obviously 
struck deeply by his wonderful genius and force of character; 
but there is not a touch of sympathy in the whole description. He 
supposes, apparently, that, from the very first, Cromwell meant to 
be a usurper, and acted accordingly. That a man could really 
believe in such principles as he held, that he could honestly act 
upon them, that his strength was derived from the fact that he 
clearly understood what he wanted and steadily pursued it, and 
that what he did want was by no means entirely bad, or even bad 
in the main—all this is utterly incredible to Clarendon. He arrives 
at the result that Cromwell was a living contradiction: —“ In a 
word as he had all the wickednesses against which damnation is 
denounced and for which hell-fire is prepared, so he had some 
virtues which have caused the me of some men in all to 
be celebrated, and he will be looked upon by — as a brave 
bad man.” Perhaps a still better instance of Clarendon’s —_ 
to enter into the feelings of a Puritan is to be found in a muc 
less conspicuous case, which shows that to him it was a horrible 
mystery that the Puritans should be anything else but a crew of 
unnatural villains. In 1651 a Presbyterian, named Love, was 
executed for treason against Cromwell. He died like a martyr. 
Clarendon observes upon this: — 

It is a wonderful what this rit u 
the minds of those ty This Love 
had been guilty of so much treason the King from the beginning of 


with very mixed 


life, and 
the 


the rebellion as the pulpit could contain, was so much without remorse for 
atiy Wickedness of that kind he had committed that he was jealous of nothing 
so much as of being suspected to repent. 


He then describes the “ ess 
guage, and the “inward joy” which his viour sho 4 
after giving somé of his dying words, concludes thus : — 

And in this taving fit without uch as praying for the King other- 
wise than that he might pro e the pete he laid his head upon the 
block with as much courage as the bravest and honestest man could do on 
the most pious occasion. 


The very essence of Clarendon’s mind, and of the spirit of the 
age in which he lived, is in these words. The great lesson which 
the book, fairly read, would appear to teach is that the whole war 
was a lamentable, but, as far as we can see, an inevitable mistake, 
the result of ignorance and narrowness of mind on each side, 
though no doubt Charles himself was more deeply to blame for 
it than any other person. Clarendon contrives to obseure the 
incidents connected with its outbreak, and, as Mr. Hallam truly 
observed, he (if he were the author of Charles’s State Fa ores got 
much the best of the written controversy with the ent 3 
but the true nature of the case is plain beyond all dispute. After 
his conduct in the conne. of his reign, and after the attempt 
to arrest the five members (which we agree with Mr. Forster in 
considering as an abortive coup @ état), it was inipossible to trust 
the a em security, and that security he never would 

ive. a word, it was ee | to depose him, at least 
for a time. The Parliament wished to do this gently, and 
fo of course, impli e King was still to be King. 
th ome Clarendon an immense controversial advantage, for 
it was easy for him to show that their proposals amounted vir- 
tually to deposition, though they abounded in expressions of 
humility and duty; and this gave occasion for an inexhaustible 
supply of charges of hypocrisy and falsehood—charges which 
were well-founded only on the supposition that there are to be 
no such things as constitutional fictions, and that a King of Eng- 
land ought to consider — phrase which the law uses about his 
office as investing him individually with the full amount of the 
power which the literal sense of the words professes to convey. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that some at least of the 
views of Charles and his principal advisers were what we should 
in the present day describe as far more liberal than those of their 
opponents. Perhaps the most remarkable in Clarendon’s 
works is a part of his Zife in which he describes the society in 
which he used to pass his leisure during his youth in London. His 
account of the friends who used to meet at Lord Falkland’s 
house near Oxford is charming, and there can be no doubt that 
some of them—Falkland, Hales, and Chillingworth, for instance— 
were at once the most learned and the most liberal-minded men 
in England. Of these, Falkland and Chillingworth lost their lives 
in serving the King, and Hales received preferment from Laud. 
There can be little room for doubt that Charles [L., Clarendon 
himself, and Lord Falkland were really and deeply attached to 
the Church of England, and as really and deeply opposed to the 
Church of Rome ; and there is as little question that they, or at 
least that Charles and Clarendon, were — on every ground 
to the cruel laws then in force against the Roman Catholics, which 
it was one object of the Parliament to have strictly executed. It 
is also matter of fact that by far the most liberal theological book 
of that age (Chillingworth’s Religion of Protestants) expressed 
the tone of opinion and sentiment prevalent amongst Clarendon’s 
friends. It was dedicated to Charles, and was greatly admired by 
Laud. There are few niore curious problems in English history 
than that which these facts suggest. Why was it that religious 
liberalism in the seventeenth century was allied with political 
Toryism, whilst the most bigoted and narrow views of religion 
were held by the founders of our political liberties? We cannot 
at present enter upon this inquiry; but, in order to understand 
Clarendon, it is ne to be aware of its existence, and to 
know that, though the highest of high Tories, he was anything 
but a bigot. One or two of the sentences in which he reiers to 
John Hales (who earned the epithet of the Ever Memorable) 
are very characteristic upon this point. He describes with mani- 
fest sympathy some of his opinions, then viewed as 
novelties : — 

He therefore exceedingly detested the tyranny of the Church of Rome 
more for their imposing uncharitably upon the consciences of other men 
than for the errors in their own opinions ; and would often say that he woul 
renounee the religion of the Church of England to-morrow if it obliged him 
to believe that any other Christians should be damned; and that nobody 
would conclude another man to be damned who did not wish him so. 


This foundation of highmindedness and liberality went admir- 
ably with the devotion of Clarendon to his sovereign, and with that 
passionate belief in him which blinded perhaps the keenest critic 
of character in all England to the most patent, as it was the most 
fatal, of all Charles’s defects. Clarendon actually begins his cha- 
racter with these words :—“ He was it ever any the most worthy 
of the title of an honest man,” and this he says though not many 

ages before he had given a full account of the secret treaty 
bebweta Chatles and the Presbyterian Commissioners from Scot- 
land, which, says Clarendon fimseli, the King signed on the re- 
presentation “ that the treaty was only made to enable them to 
engage the Kingdom of Scotland to raise am army, 
when that army should be entered into England . . . there 
would be nobody to exact all those culars.” In other words, 
he agreed to it only because he believed it to be a fraud. 
Such blindness in our own days is scarcely conceivable, but we 
| cannot estimate the power of personal loyalty as it then was. A 
King of England was to Clarendon both a temporal sovereign 
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and a pope; and nothing more clearly shows the danger of this 
blind personal devotion to a single man, than the fact that so wise 
and great aman as Clarendon was should have been converted by 
it into an instrument of tyranny and an enemy to the best interests 


of his country. 

The general temper of Clarendon’s mind, when he wrote his 
History, is discernible ew . The foundation of the whole, as 
we have said, was a stately, highminded conception of things 
human and divine; but this conception was twisted, by his distaste 
for the narrowness and other faults of the Puritan party, in such a 
manner, as to lead the man who held it to a blind admiration for 
a party, not really more exalted than the one which he hated, and 
by no means so useful. Falkland, Chillingworth, and others, no 
doubt, had a stately and noble view of an English king, but the 
stately view of the subject was by no means the only one. Every 
page of the History of the Civil War and of Charles’s exile is filled 
with instances of meanness, brutality, cruelty, and debauchery 
amongst the King’s adherents, which fully justify the bad opinion 
held by the Puritans of the Court and its party. The history of 
the war in the West of England, where Lord Goring and Sir 
Richard Grenville were the King’s principal officers, records as 
much brutality and cruelty as we read of in the pees da 
in the accounts of Sheridan’s proceedings in the Shenandoa 
Valley. Speaking of the Prince of Wales’s own quarters, 
Clarendon says, “The troops were without any discipline, 
and the country as much exposed to rapine and violence 
as it could suffer under an enemy.” Charles “drew out 
his garrison from Cambden House which had brought no other 
benefit to the public than the enriching the licentious governor 
thereof; who exercised an illimited tyranny over the whole 
country, and took his leave of it, in wantonly burning the noble 
structure where he had too long inhabited and which not many 

ears before had cost above 30,000/. the building.” When 

icester was taken, “the conquerors — their advantage 
with the usual license of rapine and plunder, and miserably sacked 
the whole town without any distinction of persons or places; 
churches and hospitals as well as other places were made a prey 
to the enraged and greedy soldier.” Sir Richard Grenville hanged 
as a an attorney who had been engaged against him in law 
roe 8, and his general course of proceeding is thus described, 

e used to summon men to attend him; if they failed to come, he 
sent to arrest them. “If the se were taken they were 
very well content to remit their stock to redeem their 

ns; for the better disposing them whereto he would now 
and then hang a constable, or some other poor fellow,” &c. 
By these means this thief and robber “had a greater stock of 
cattle of all sorts upon his grounds than any person whatsoever in 
the West of England.” The book is full of misfortunes occasioned 
by the habitual drunkenness of the King’s officers. Lord Wilmot 
“drank hard and had a great power over all who did so, what 
~was a great people.” When Lord Essex’s army was surrounded in 
Cornwall, near Fowey, his cavalry escaped because Goring was 
drunk and disorderly (2 the notice and orders came to Goring when 
he was in one of his jovial exercises”) when he ought to have 
been on duty. Nothing can exceed the scene of petty dirty 
intrigue which was constantly going on at the Court, and the im- 
pression left by the whole story is that, though Clarendon and a 
very So were A. magnificent the 
a nt arles is government was by no 

ill-found 4 

The natural result of this state of things upon a high-minded 
enthusiastic, decorous man, whose temper was na’ 'y hot and 
keen, was to turn him to grave but fierce humour, and his book is 
full of illustrations of this. Its style is too well known to call for 
description. Every one who has eyer looked into it knows the 


endless sentences, the involutions, the strange constructions which | 


make it wearisome to modern readers. The qualities to which it 
Owes its reputation are not so apparent, but they may be traced 
by an attentive reader who will take the trouble to discard the 
historical tenses and to modernize the stops. The following 

is a fair specimen of the defects and the energy of Claren- 

n’s way of wri It is part of a manifesto on the commission 
to the Earl of Essex against the King: — 

It was not possible that a commission could be granted to the Earl of 
Essex to raise an army against us, and for the safety of our boa and 
preservation of the peace of the kingdom, to pursue kill and slay us and 
all who wish well to us, but that in a short time inferior commanders by 
the same authority would require our good subjects for the maintenance of 
the property of the subject to sw ply them with such sums of money as 
they think fit upon the penalty of being plundered with all extremity of 
war and by such rules of arbitrary power as are inconsistent with the least 
pretence or shadow of that property it would seem to defend. 

A few verbal alterations will convert this clumsy sentence into the 
po of the most cutting leading article or review. For instance :— 
“ You issue a commission to the Earl of Essex to raise an army 
aghast us, and for the safety of our person and the preservation 
of the peace of the kingdom to pursue, kill, and slay us, and all 
who wish well to us. Inferior commanders will soon learn the 
same lesson. They will require our subjects, for the maintenance 
of the property of the subject, to supply them with such sums of 
money as they please, and those who refuse will be plundered 
with all extremity of war. You thus erect, for your protection, 
an arbi power which in its very nature is inconsistent with 
Re existence of the rights which you say you mean it to protect.” 

e following is, as it stands, as powerful as it can be :— 

By this rule if a member of either house commit a murder you must by 
no means meddle with him till you have acquainted that house of which he 


is a member, and received their direction for your proceeding, assuring vour- 
‘self he will not stir from that place where you left him tili you return with 
their consent ; should it be otherwise it would be in the power of every man 
under the pretence of murder to take one after another and as many as he 
plnentd and so consequently bring a parliament to what he when 

as pro ¢ & purse from & su as arms against the 
tide to to what to do, and he may ride with 
a new purse at e and must not be apprehended, or declared a 
felon ht you hove adel tt house of which he is a member; should it be 

WO and 80 bring a jament and 80 
to nothing. Would these men be believ ? 

A very little attention to the rules of composition now gene- 
rally understood will show that Clarendon might, with hardly an 
effort, have made his book as brilliant as it is impressive, 
nor need it have lost any of its weight in the process. 
Indeed, its weight arises from the gravity of the author’s 
thoughts, and by no means from the cumbrousness of his 
style. It is full’ of humour. Numerous instances might be 
given, but we must content ourselyes with a few. Cromyell’s 
“ physicians began to think him in danger, though the preachers 
wf prayed always about him and told God Almighty what great 
things he had done for him and how much more need he still had 
his service declared as from God that he should recover.” Straf- 
ford’s great fault was pride, which was punished “in that 
he fell by the two things he most despised, the people and 
Sir Harry Vane.” Montrose refuses to be prayed for by the 
Presbyterian ministers because he knows how they would 
have prayed, thus:—“‘Lord vouchsafe yet to touch the 
obdurate heart of this proud incorrigible sinner this wicked 
perjured traitorous and profane person who refuses to hearken 
to*the yoice of thy Kirk’ and the like charitable expressions.” 
Lord Berkshire’s “ affection for the Crown was good; his 
interest and reputation less than anything but his understanding.” 
Lord Salisbury “was a man of no words except in hunting 
and hawking, in which only he knew how to behave himself. In 
matters of state and council he always concurred in what was 
proposed for the King and cancelled and repaired all those trans- 
gressions by concurring in all that was proposed against him as 
soon as any such pig. se yoo were made.” 

Undoubtedly the most remarkable of Clarendon’s gifts was his 
occasional eloquence. With one specimen of this we must 
conclude. It may be doubted whether the language contains a 
nobler of. the kind. The very negligence oi the com- 
position heightens its dreary pathos, The desolation of the Church, 
the smallness and sadness of the company, the “ fellow from the 
town” who alone happened to know where lay “ King Harry VIIT. 
and Queen Jane Seymour,” the Governor locking up the place, 
“which was seldom put to any use,” when all was over, are marvel- 
lous accompaniments to the funeral of an English king who had 
died the death of a traitor. The superiority of this over 
Mr. Wolfe’s poem on Sir John Moore's funeral shows how impos- 
sible it is for the finest imagination and the most elaborate choice 
of words to equal the concentrated emotion which colours the 
language o: a man who is writing of that which touches the very 
core of his heart :— aa 

Then they went into the church, to make choice o- a place for burial. But 
when they entered into it, which they had been so well acquainted with 
they found it so altered and transformed, all tombs, inscriptions, and those 
landmarks pulled down, by which all men knew eve rticular place in 
that church, and such a dismal mutation over the En that they knew 
not where they were ; nor was there one old officer that had belonged to it, 
or knew where our princes had used to be interred. At last there was a 
fellow of the town who undertook to tell them the place, where, he said, “ there 
was a vault in which King Harry the Eighth and Queen Jane Seymour 
were interred.” As near that place as co conveniently be, they caused 
the grave to be made. There the King’s body was laid without any words, 
or other ceremonies than the tears and sighs of the few beholders. U pon the 
coffin was a plate o: silver fixed with these words only—King Charles. 1648. 
When the coffin was put in the black velvet pall that had coyered it was 
thrown over it, and then the earth thrown in ; which the Governor stayed to 
see perfectly done, aud then took the keys of the church, which was seldom 
put to any use. 


7 MISS COBBE’S ITALICS.* 


wrmt will not a strong-minded female do and dare for the 
propagation of her favourite nostrums for the “ rehabilitation 
of woman’? Here we have Miss Frances Power Cobbe professing 
to write a book about Italian affairs, but really inveigling us into 
reading a series of homilies on the wrongs of her injured sex. Her 
title-page, indeed, ought to haye led us to expect a sufficiency of 
eccentricities. A lady who entertains such revolutionary ideas 
with respect to her mother-tongue as to use the word “ Italics ” to 
describe a book about Italy, cannot be sw to abound in very 
scrupulous feelings towards her readers. The headings of her 
chapters, too, are in that sensational-comic style which might 
have taught us seriously to doubt what was to follow. “ Italy 
mends her ways” (meaning her roads), “ Italy to drill,” 
“ Ttaly reads her news "—this is so thoroghly in the = 
of Punch, when the Noyember fogs have driyen him to his j 
end for a joke, that we ought to have been Brepared for the worst. 
| As it is, we are bound to say that Jtalics is a very tedious 
iece of like a re-issue of the 
| Jetters of the orrespondent of a penny ne r, With 
the addition of such statistics as the tastes of a 
| gathering of the votaries of social science. At the same time we 
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know of no penny or other newspaper that precisely represents 
the views of Mtise Cobbe. She is as fiercely Protestant as the 
Morning Advertiser and the Record; but then she is very nearly 
as wroth with the s as with the priests, and holds orthodoxy 
in general in supreme contempt. Archbishops and Bishops, 
High Church and Low Church are in _stigmatizin 
free thought as “ irreverent”; but will Miss Cobbe’s h 
words about Popery and its mummeries reconcile them to such 
free thinking and free speaking as the following? In describing 
the books on morals now used in the normal schools of 
Italy, she says :— 

We find the science analysed, beginning from definition and division of 
ethics to the apparition of those long-departed virgins whom we have not 
heard of except on allegorical tombstones for several generations — the 
Cardinal Virtues, Prudence, Justice, Temperance, and Fortitude. On read- 
ing of these poor neglected ladies, introduced as still alive and influential, 
the mind naturally reverts to those other four characters, likewise too long 
forgotten, the Four Elements, from which one of the Fathers demonstrated 
that there only were, and only could be, four Gospels. 

We have heard a deal lately about what con- 
stitutes the essence of Christianity, but Miss Cobbe has some- 
thing quite new to offer us. She calls it “a great transition in 
human nature,” which transition “we are accustomed somewhat 
vaguely to define as the Christian movement,” and she holds that 
it has been nearly eighteen centuries at work, and has only just 
begun to teach us “that sense of the brotherhood of man to which 
it is due.” The difference between ancient and modern civiliza- 
tion she ascribes to causes which she thus lucidly describes :—“ The 

rinting-press as a material agent, a totally new conception of 
am brotherhood and human solidarity as a spiritual one, have 
between them changed the whole form of our edifice.” The, fact 
is, Miss Cobbe has a cloudy mind. With all her zeal for woman’s 
rights, she is a conspicuous example of what are popularly con- 
sidered the characteristic defects of ordinary Sean hileg as im- 
pulsive, as vehement, as prone to substitute personal merits and 
demerits for broad principles, and as little disposed to clear her 
mind of cant, as the most weak-minded of that unfortunate sex 
which she tells us has been the special victim of priestcraft, 
parsoncraft, and. mancraft in all ages of the world. Here is her 
view of the present position which women occupy in the werld—a 
position which she looks upon as the natural result of the 
degradation of their intellect by their male tyrants :— 

In all Protestant countries in a moderate degree—in all Catholic countries 
in an exorbitant degree—women are at this moment the upholders of 
whatever is most opposed to the progress and enlightenment of humanity. 
Everywhere superstition, uprooted from men’s minds, clings tightly round 
the souls of women, and spreads its poisonous influence from that sure ground. 
Everywhere the most designing and ambitious of the clergy find in women 
their best tools for promoting their schemes of political or spiritual despotism. 
These pleasent notions are expounded at length in a chapter on 
the “ Nemesis of Woman,” which may be taken both as a mag- 
nificent exposition of Miss Cobbe’s principles, and as a specimen 
of her gifts in the art of book manufacture. In a similar strain 
we have a long disquisition on liberty, equality, and the feudal 
system, in the course of which we learn that it is the custom of 
English land and house proprietors to refuse to let their farms 
and shops to women, because they cannot exercise the electoral 
franchise. And thus, on every conceivable occasion, away starts 
Miss Cobbe from her Italics, and bestows on us page after page of 
her views on all things in general. Scarcely is she fairly launched, 
when she gives us some half-dozen s on the management, not 
of Italian, but of French railways. Then we are treated to Miss 
Cobbe’s reminiscences of an old inn and her dream thereat, shortly 
followed by a disquisition on the fashion of collecting old postage 
stamps. Professing to describe Italian manufactures, she exhausts 
above a dozen pages in the explanation of her theories on 
universal art, with remarks on English town and country houses. 
All is grist that comes to her mill. Thus, a few well diluted 
facts about Father Passaglia suffice to fill a whole chapter; and 
that well-worked and not very interesting topic, the Immaculate 
Conception, fills another. Apropos of the worship of the Virgin, 
she tells one of her few amusing stories; it is, however, 
a Spanish, and not an Italian story:—“In the palace 
of the Duke of Medina Celi there is a picture of the 
Virgin in brocaded silk, exchanging compliments with the 
founder of the family. He motions to her to take ecedence ; 
but she draws back, and says, ‘Advance, sir ! You are the 
Head of my House.’” Whether the picture in question exists or 
not we cannot say, but we can ourselves vouch tor the existence 
of a painting, in a gallery near Bologna, equally quaint and sug- 
gestive. It is a representation of the creation of the world as 
effected by the Second Person of the Trinity, while from the 
window of a house in the corner of the picture the Virgin M 
re looking out, and holding in her hand a breviary from whic 

is reciting the Oficium Beate Marie Virginis. 

One of Miss Cobbe’s most thoroughly di eable chapters is 
that upon “ Peaceful Pisa,” which she us 1s the Bath of Italy, 
or rather what Bath was before it “put on a new wig ”—an enig- 
matical phrase which we confess ourselves unable to fathom. Her 
of Pisa as a whole following reflections, 
which may serve as a imen of the v: ity and flippancy that 
vary arguments. Speaking the in- 
habitants of these quiet towns, she says :— 

When they die, the hearse does not go much slower than they habitually 
drove or rode alive, and the cemetery is only one degree more silent than 
their streets. Let us hope that “ Requiescat in pace,” or “ Mors wxterna 
quies,” are not ineffectually inscribed on their tombstones. A lady we have 


heard of once rebuked her too socially disposed daughters for hoping that 
Heaven would be a state of vivid ns Hong “Unless,” said the poor old 
chaperon (doubtless with many recollections of “ gay ” evenings before her 
of ld wil eck te pletion and, we hope, 

of sleepy 0: ies 

find all that roa desire. 
As a pendant illustration of her notions of good taste, let us hear 
Miss Cobbe on the effect of works of art in a handsomely-furnished 
London house :— “ A really fine picture or statue in such a house, 
instead of seeming in a fitting fare e of splendour, seems quite 
unaccountably out of place, and, if seen un ly, is capable 
almost of giving one a ‘turn,’ like a ‘grace’ at a Greenwich 
dinner. 

The least dull chapter in the book is the seventeenth, headed 
“People one meets in Italy.” It need hardly be premised 
that Miss Cobbe had no means of studying the private life of 
Italians. Their proverbial indisposition to admit strangers to any 
degree of family intimacy was not relaxed in her case. She is 
honest enough to confess this, and adds that to the best English 
society in Italy she was equally a stran However, the exi- 

encies of book-making must be attended to, and, by way of en- 

ightening us as to the “ people one meets in Italy,” she devotes 

about the seventh part of her thick volume to an old decayed 
French Royalist, to Mr. Adolphus Trollope, to Mr. Robert Browning 
and his wife, to Powers, Gibson, Story, and Miss Hosmer, the 
sculptors, to Mrs. Beecher Stowe and Mr. R. W. Mackay, to Mrs. 
Somerville and Dr. Manning. To these she adds the Marquis 
D’Azeglio and a few others unknown to fame, and discourses on 
them all in that tone of elaborate rapture and vehement strong- 
mindedness which is the special characteristic of her book. This 
same chapter affords us specimens of her jokes. ‘ Perhaps,” she 
says, “the difference between Protestants and Catholics in Rome 
might be described as that between Murrayolators and Mariolators,” 
This is not very witty, but the following is better :— 

Once I remember going with a party of friends into the beautiful church 

of Sta. Maria del Popolo, at Rome, just as some service had concluded, and 
finding the large semicircle before the canons’ chairs in a state not to be 
described—the magnificent inlaid marbles of the floor having been visibly 
subjected to a similar process for a period reaching back into a very remote 
antiquity. “ Imagine,” said one of the party, “ those priests going on in this 
disgusting way, in such a place as this, and while a religious service was 
being performed.” “I suppose,” I suggested, “ that they mistook the 
they chaunted, and read it Expectorans Expectoravi.” 
This spitting in Italy is unquestionably disgusting, and we fancy 
it prevails + frequently in churches than sven else. Cer- 
tainly we have heard of a little book published in Italy for the 
instruction of young priests in the various minute rules to be 
followed in saying mass, in which occurs, at certain less solemn 
parts, the exquisitely naive suggestion, Qui st sputa. 

In the chapter on “Catholic Italy,” Miss Cobbe has a few 
tolerable stories about popular sermons and superstitions ; they 
are, however, for the most part more angry than funny, and 
not nearly so entertaining as sundry others that are to be 
heard from less spiteful and, we suspect, more authentic 
sources. Neither fiction nor ill-nature will readily match the 
éloge on O'Connell preached at Rome by the once famous Padre 
Ventura, wherein the orator, dilating on the hatred of English 
Protestantism towards the “ Liberator,” asserted that “even that 
most pious monarch, George IV., when he spoke of the Great 
Agitator, exclaimed (we leave the imprecation in its original 
Italian) ‘ Sia dannato da Dio O'Connell.’” The whole p is 
still to be found in the printed sermon. But Ventura is not alone 
in his peculiar views of the devout and gentlemanly monarch in 
question. A short time ago a poor woman was found upon her 
knees before the picture of the same holy Sovereign which adorns 
the galleries of the Vatican, piously telling her under the 
idea that he was a canonized saint. 

It need scarcely be added that Italics is not a book that can help 
us to any real knowledge of the actual state of affairs in Italy. 
Miss Cobbe has certainly one merit, in that she is eminently im- 
partial in her aversions. She thinks that the Pope’s “ bonhomie, 
once genuine, has changed to a somewhat h tical doucereux 
behaviour, concealing not a little spite and duplicity”; but she 
holds that Protestantism has little chance even in free Italy, from 
the incurable distaste of the people for everything oP aching to 
the “evangelical ” theology. She has ceased to worship Garibaldi, 
because of a certain unexplained autobiography, which, though 
edited and amplified by his friend Alexandre is still pu 
lished without disavowal as the work of Garibaldi himself, “She 
abhors priests, nuns, and monks with all the hatred of a puritan and 
a woman combined ; but she cannot resist Dr. Manning’s ascetic- 
looking face, which she finds “worn, pale, and noble.” “Such,” 
she says, ‘were the great medizval saints.” And, moreover, 
“he is a very charming and well-bred gentleman.” Dr. Manning 
may possibly not appreciate the compliment at its full worth, for 
Miss Cobbe assures us that Mazzini is r ed as a saint by his 
intimate friends, while she herself adores his face and emaciated 
figure as suggestive of the look of “an old flebrew prophet.” 
Evidently, with Miss Cobbe, leanness is intimately connected with 
sanctity; and what amount of angelic expression she would 
require in a Banting in order to regard him as an apostle, it is 
interesting to consider. Certainly it is difficult to believe that a 
new religious sect could be founded by a person who is obliged to 
walk down stairs backwards. At any rate, Miss Cobbe is evidently 
seriously struck by the ex-archdeacon, and we should tremble for 
her Protestantism if she were often subjected to the converting 
influences of the «yes and forehead that are said to be so fatal to 
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fine ladies of 
we can think o 


h Church proclivities, At such a crisis! and Heraclitus. He, and probably his father before him, had 
nothing that would save her but the been taught in the schools of the Pyth 
judicious study of. the countenance (living or in photo- | not known Pythagoras himself. More than this, 


agoreans, even if he had 
i i us was 


graph) of some stout and jovial Roman ecclesiastic, whose himself an original and powerful thinker, though he has not given 


rubicund cheeks might dissipate the 
is casting around her. In fact, with her would-be manli- 
ness of understanding, Miss Cobbe is a mere woman after all— 
impetuous, headlong, ardent in hero-worshipping and villain- 
hating (according to her lights), and eagerly ambitious of bei 

accounted sentimental, poetical, ladylike, gushing, artistic, an 

esthetic. So that we are not exactly disposed to sit at her feet 
for instruction in politics, philosophy, and law, any more than in 


ll that Dr. Manning | his name to a particular 


art; while what she knows about art may be gathered from her | 


confession that the Duomo, the 2 gga and the Campanile at 
Pisa are, to her mind, suggestive only 


sponge-cakes, 


EPICHARMUS.* 


HE origin, shrouded in the obscurity of the early middle age, | 


of the modern drama has exercised the patience of generation | 


after generation of antiquarians in every country of Europe. It is 
still uncertain to what extent the Mysteries and Miracles of the 
fourteenth cen were a new invention, or were directly de- 
scended from the Roman theatre of the fifth century. There are 
“convulsionists,” in literary history as well as in geology, who like 
epochs without antecedents. To others nothing begins to be ; all is 
rogress and development. “ Lord Dundreary” derives in a right 
ine, through “Gammer Gurton’s Needle,” from the “Chester 


of confectionery and | 


Mysteries.” The miracle-plays are but the Christianizing of the | 


popular farces which survived the regular drama on the wreck of 
the theatres, by the barbarians, in the sixth century. Every larger 
municipal town had its theatre, in which, to the last, Plautus 
might be occasionally seen. But Plautus carries us back 
already to B.c. 200, and to the Greeks, of whom Plautus was 
confessedly a copyist. Mounting upwards we ascend rapidly 
through the New, the Middle, and the Old Comedy. But 
comedy and tragedy —the drama altogether—is exclusively 
Attic. “If any Greek in a distant part,” says Plato, “has 
written what he thinks a passable tragedy, he posts off with 
it to Athens. If it petiva there, he is secure of a reputa- 
tion wide as Greece.” The Attic stage, and the Festivals of 
Dionysus at Athens, were the nursery of the comic drama of Eu- 
rope. The nursery only, not the birthplace; for this we must 
go one stage further back. Doric, not Attic, was the native dia- 
lect of comedy. The earliest Attic writers of the “old comedy” 
drew their inspiration from abroad. Chionides and Magnes pro- 
fessed to build upon the foundation of the Megarian pantomime. 
It is in Epicharmus, of Doric Megara, that written comedy ac- 
knowledges its ancestor and inventor, and the era of its birth 
accordingly is between 480-500 B.c. Epicharmus had no pre- 
decessors, no models. He has been copied and adapted by many 
followers, but had himself none to copy. Beyond Epicharmus the 
tradition of the comic stage does not ascend. 

What was Epicharmus? How came he to invent comedy ? 


system of opinion. Ennius entitled a 
Pythagorean didactic m “ Epicharmus,” and one Alcimus 
wrote an vm | , extant) in which he tried to show that Plato's 
Dialogues h wn largely from Epicharmus’ comedies. So 
much we may assert of him, even if we do not ascribe to him a 
philosophical poem “Of Nature,” as Lorenz is ready to do, on 
precarious evidence. Though the allusion in Plato is jocular, yet 
even in that ( Theetet. p. 152) it is not without significance 
that Homer and Epicharmus, on the one side, are set over against 
Protagoras, Heraclitus, and Empedocles on the other. 

The invention of comedy demands the —_ highest gifts of 
mind, and especially this broad and philosophical knowledge of 
human nature. For the invention of comedy is not merely the 
invention of intrigue and plot, and its dénouement, drawn to a 
climax through a succession of scenes, of laughable situations, and 
ridiculous contrasts of character. It is all this, but it is much 
more. All true jesting, as Jean Paul says, implies depth of 
character ; moral indifference annihilates the distinction between 
jest and earnest, and in such a soil they cease to be. It is only 
experience, ripened by reflection, which enables us to see that 
the follies and errors of mankind have not merely a ridiculous 
side, but that they are so many indications of a one-sided unde- 
veloped nature—that they spring from mental deformity, the con- 
sequence of a cramped odacailon and a defective experience. No 
comic writer has attained greatness who has not placed himself on 
this platform. This witty irony which sympathises with, and 


_ pities and understands, its victim, is the very rarest of intellectual 


gifts. Mockers, scoffers, persifleurs—Aristophanes and Lucian, 
Swift and Voltaire—belong to another, and an inferior, type. 
belaisian laughter is compounded of vulgar elements, and all its 
philosophy consists in referring men’s acts to selfish and sensual 
motives. Its satire is a sneer, and the acme of its wisdom is to 
deny the existence of virtue. . 
rue comic genius is the opposite of this. Its sportive lau, 
is directed, mer bitterness against human nature, but against Yee 
foibles. It pays the highest homage to virtue, tending always 
towards an ideal perfection. Itis of the utmost significance, then, 
that “ the first of comic poets,” as Plato styles Kpicharmus, was 
a man of thorough philosophic culture. Only such a one was 
capable of opening the true vein of comedy. Of course the 
inventor of comedy owed much to suggestions and opportunities. 
Educated, if not born, in the Sicilian Megara, he was familiar 
from childhood with the broad forms of popular wit and street 
chaff. Of all the Doric towns, Megara distinguished it- 
self by its turn for coarse banter and practical joke. 
Here, from of old, the Bacchus festivals were celebrated with all 


_ the wild license of the vintage season, with the personalities, the 


repartees, the home thrusts for which the Doric race and dialect 
were famous. The mimes and the mummers, and the processions 


of the jolly Comaste, in their harlequin dresses of many colours, 


What are his plays like? These are questions of classical scholar- — 


ship, but also of an interest wide as literature. Of course they are 

uestions only to be answered from the plays themselves. Epi- 
p emmerng though notas prolific as M. Scribe, was no less fertile than 
writers for the stage usually are. But time has engulphed it all— 


' materials of comedy were all 


all save about three hundred scattered lines, which have floated like - 


so much wreck to the shore of our modern age. Of these three hun- 


dred lines some thirty or forty are suspected as spurious; that is, [en Soe es ee 


though found quoted from Epicharmus, are thought not to have been | 
written by him. At least as many more are so corrupt that their | 


meaning is conjectural. For these and other reasons there remain 
barely two hundred lines out of which the classical paleontologist 
may attempt to reconstruct a living image of the first = 
whose “ works,” in the Alexandrine recension of them, filled ten 
volumes. 

This desperate undertaking is now attempted by a German 
philologian, Herr Lorenz. The three hundred lines require, we find, 
about as many pages for their elucidation. At first sight, we 
cannot help suspecting these proportions of having something to do 
with professorial book-making. We are, therefore, agreeably 
surprised to find that very little can fairly be set down to this 
common sin of monographs. Even the first chapter, on “ the Doric 
Drama,” though it does but go over again ground thoroughly 
beaten by K.O. Miiller, forms, we are forced to allow, an indis- 
pensable prologue. The Life of Epicharmus had been well worked 
up by Bernhardy in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopédie, but some 
few gleanings were still left which the present editor has carefully 
gent in. If he anywhere indulges in superfluities, it is in the 

ifth chapter, in which, for want of materials, the growth of 
comedy is traced hypothetically. On the whole, we close Herr 
Lorenz's treatise with a satisfied conviction how much can 
inferred from how few data, how certain the process of restoration 
is, and how clear is the line which, in histori 
sound induction from fanciful suggestion. 

Epicharmus was worth pains, for he was a very remarkable man. 
The inventor of comedy could hardly have been other. Epicharmus 


was no mere droll who set himself the task of amusing a ribald | 


peneees and a luxurious sovereign. He had appropriated all the 
st 


* Leben und Schriften des Koer's Epicharmos, nebst einer Fragmentensamm- | 


lung. Von Aug. O. Fr. Lorenz. Berlin: 1864. 


were here at home. The for a stage, the cork-tree bark for 
a mask, the adventures of Dionysus the wine-giver for a subject, 
the song and dance of the peasants for accompaniment—the 

ready to hand. All that was wanting 
was the master-mind to weave » doe elements into one whole, to 
exalt the charivart of October to the dignity of poetry. We can 
easily imagine—certainly we cannot prove—the ypward steps by 
like that of Epicharmus advanced 
from rude farce to the true conception of comedy. We can imagine 
him in his mythological travesties—in “ Pyrrha and Prometheus,” 
or “ Hebe’s Wedding ”—giving the reins to his youthful exuberance, 


and lashing out on all sides strokes fair and foul upon the civic 


notabilities, where, as in a small town like Megara, everybody 


' knew everybody. As he became conscious of his powers, he re- 
_ moved to a larger sphere, to Syracuse. This city was then at the 


| stood at the héad of the Greek world. It was the most 


philology, separates | 


philosophical thinking of his age—the age of Xenophanes | 


moment of its greatest splendour. Under Gelo and Hiero, ~ et 
pulous, 
the most wealthy, and the most civilized city in which the 
Greek tongue was spoken. If more refined wit and greater 
caution were here required, at least an audience was obtained 
| capable of appreciating them both. Along with wealth and 
| civilization followed, of course, luxury and vice. The bourgeois 
| of Syracuse was notoriously fond of good living and the pleasures 

of the table. It is to this that we owe the angen of a large 

- of the few scraps of Epicharmus which the grammarians 
_ have preserved ; they contained out-of-the-way words—the names 
of peculiar Syracusan dishes or cakes. But the Syracusan loved 
' good talk along with his cheer. The lively, cheerful, chatty 
‘temper of the Greek Sicilian was almost proverbial. It did not 
forsake him even under the worst of tyrannies—that of a de- 
bauched Roman Proconsul. “Nunquam tam male est Siculis, 
quin aliquid facete et commode dicant,” says Cicero. Under 
Gelo, provided you did not touch upon home politics, no doubt 
there was a iree career for the dramatic satirist. And Hiero was 
| the munificent patron o: genius of every kind, but especially of 
poets. This was the very sphere for the comic drama, and all 
_ that was wanting was the poet. Epicharmus came, and created 
/comedy. To this man was given the b to see that underneath 
| the rough repartee and rude witticism of the common man there 
| lies a deep principle, which pervades all life; that these are but 
the ill-reguiated outbreaks of an ideal necessity, which is ever 
‘prompting to place the bad and the imperfect in sharp contrast 
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with the excellent and the perfect. Vice is not the direct object 
of comedy. Vice is the object of satire; it is not laughable. 
‘To have been the first to seize this point of view is to have 
been the inventor of comedy. This is the invention which is 
associated for ever with the name of Epicharmus. 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELY’S COMMONPLACE-BOOK* 


ISS WHATELY is well ing her office of literary 
executor to her father. A republication of his whole works 
would be out of . The Logic and Rhetoric had their value 
in their day. e ior the range of Oxford intellect 
in the direction in which Oxford was then willing to receive ex- 
pansion ; and the Fallacies sgpender to the former, if not strict] 
part of a logical treatise (for they were almost exclusively materi 
not formal), were full of suggestive , and went along way 
in teaching an inert academical generation to think with some 
clearness and independence. Most of his other works were of con- 
siderable though temporary interest, and in his notes on Paley 
and Bacon he incorporated many of the passages which, in his 
later years, he thought most deserving of prolonged life. In 
1855-6 there appeared a volume or two of selections from his 
‘writings, made by a friendly hand with his Grace’s permission (to 
say the truth, Whately was rather fond of being “ selected” and 
quit) ; and in now giving to the world these Remains, which 
ere seems some reason to think may be aneelomnentes by a 
second yolume from parts of the Commonplace-book which were 
supposed at one time to be lost, but—if we may trust a passing 
notice the other day—have been lately recovered, Miss Whately 
is erecting the best monument to her father’s memory. Moreover, 
the volumes in question enable those who are curious in literary 
history to compare the range hewn thoughts of the Archbishop, 
as they ap in the earlier pages of the Commonplace-book 
which was his constant companion, with their fuller development 
in his published works; and they who, with ourselves, think the 
broad outlines of thought and theory more valuable in the rough 
than in their elaborated, and sometimes emasculated, fulness of 
statement, have here a storehouse of lively notions, and very lively 
illustrations, which will take their el beside Guesses at 
Truth by the brothers Hare. To this latter work, indeed, they 
have a close aflinity—as close as is consistent with the difference 
between the thoroughly Oxford tone of Whately and the Cam- 
bridge element which, notwithstanding Augustus Hare’s being of 
Oxford, pervades the Guesses, The Guesses, again, have a 
cheery, healthy, undergraduate smack about them, which is 
exchanged in Whately — very unconsciously —for the savour 
of the Oxford tutor. Sometimes he is more staid, as if re- 
strained by his feeling of 16 xpiwoy and sometimes (by the very 
reaction a donnishness in his earlier, and against party 
spit in his later, days) more flagrantly ivavrwg raig odkac 
either the Hares or any one else could have been. But 
the difference either way is And perhaps it is best expressed 
by saying that while the Hares were investigators, guessers, 
starters of intellectual game, it probably never occurred to 
Whately that he was, or could be, guessing at anything. Every 
new notion came from his brain totus, if not always teres ; he was 
essentially a teacher. He advised a man one day, who was puzzled 
with some Aristotelian difficulty, to lay hold of a pupil, and try 
to teach him it. The advice was sound as a rule, and it is evi- 
dently the way in which he learned himself. No doubt this way 
of teaching oneself by the help of other people’s stupidity, and 
one’s own brains by making whetstones of everybody 
else, brings with it a certain contempt for the persons who con- 
tribute the we element to he epepenion and in this, as every 
one knows, Whately was far in from being deficient to begin 
with. It ends also, too probably, in a sort of appetite for followers, 
aia and assentatores, which dwarfs and deteriorates the class- 


oo wr in Whately’s career, Dr. Newman tells he 
had observed that Whately did not like people to differ ty 
and we almost fear that what was originally a love of 
healthy banter, with a fair amount of give-and-take about its war 
of words, degenerated into an archiepiscopal tendency towards 
something very like snubbing. The battle is no longer equal. The 
pupil may retort; a brother however dull in general, may deal 
a telling back-hander now and then; but the Palace is an awful 
place. The chaplain who has obtained promotion, and the curate 
who is looking out for it, must suppress the repartee that springs 
to his lips, all the more determinately in proportion to its vigour. 
It is not, however, fair to form even a passing conjecture as to 
Whately’s falling into this unwholesome mess of obsequiousness 
siderably better means of forming a judgment respecting his later 
life than any that can be gathered from Mr. Fitzpatrick’s pre- 
eminently impertinent invasion of the literary proprieties. Mi 
Whately promises to labours with a Life of her father, 
and probably no one now cap supply the living features of 
Whately of Oriel—i.¢,, the true Whately, for we take it that the 
Dublin Whate ly was an ungenial mistake, a fish out of water—as 
Nassau Senior, for instance, could have done had he still survived, 
yet we may be sure of much interesting detail; and at all events 
the picture will be filled in with the gentler home-touches which 


Srom 


* Miscellaneous Remains the Commonplace- Book of Richard Whately, 
D.D., late i Dublin, Edited Mise J, Whately, London : 
Longman Go. 


unquestionably existed, and of which, as unquestionably, the 
> notion of Whately stands very much in need. 

e are here, however, concerned with his Commonplace-book, 
not his biography, and yet it is very full of autobiographic traits 
of unusual value. The following, for example, explain a good deal 

of the inner man whose outside bearing laid him open to many a 
misconstruction :— 


I suffered all the extreme agonies of shyness for many years; and if the 
efforts to which I was continually stimulated (to think about his gaucherie, 


have remained conscious all my life ; but finding no enco ent, I was fortu- 
nately driven to utter despair. I then said to myself, “ Why should I endure 
this torture all my life to no purpose ?_ I would it still if there were any 


ey without taking any more doses. I have tried my very utmost, and 
d that I must be as aw 


Again, in 1857:— 

I have known a man—a son of my father's—who was regarded by nearly 
half of his most intimate acquaintances as excessively sanguine, and by 
rather more than half as excessively desponding. A phrenologist, in examin- 
ing his skull, gave a description which might explain this strange dis- 
crepancy ; “ very enterprising, very persevering, not at all sanguine.” This 
judgment was based on “ hope, small ; cautiousness, large ; and again, firm- 
ness, conscientiousness, veneration, benevolence, constructiveness, and the 
reflective organs, all large.” ‘The latter organs made him devise schemes for 
the public good (in ch his firmness ensured perseverance) and try at 
them as a matter of duty even when the chance of success was small, since 
duty consists in trying, not in succeeding ; and the former organs led him to 
anticipate failure. Again, that same person was regarded by some (though 
not many) of those who knew him well, as very opinionated, pertinacious, 
contemptuous towards opponents, and intolerant of dissent ; and by most, as 
very hesitating in forming his judgment, very open to conviction, and 
eminently tolerant. The cause was, I conceive, that the strongest assertions 
unsupported by proof, and the ten-thousandth iteration 0. such assurances, 
had no weight with him at all; and moreover that, the more numerous and 
pertinacious and able were those who differed from him, the more he 
adhered to his opinions, when his reasons for them had been given, and 
remained unanswered ; because, in proportion to the number and the zeal 
and the ability of his opponents, the probability is the stronger that some 
flaw in the argument would be detected if any there were. 
Thus far, those who please may take the passage for an analysis of 
a “son of his father,” but the irrepressible personal pronoun 
cannot be longer kept in: — 

Some doctrines which I have maintained have been before the 
with my reasons in support of them, from fifteen to thirty years, and have 
attracted no small attention. That the majority are opposed to them, and 
have been all along, confirms my adherence to them more and more every 
year, because no answer at all, or none that deserves the name of an argu- 
ment, has ever appeared. And this some regard as a proof that I hold 
cheap all who differ from me, when in truth it proves the very reverse, since 
I consider that they would have found a refutation in all that time had 
refutation been possible. 
There is something of the wrong side, as well as of the right 
side, of Whately here. It never occurs to him that any human 
being, of appreciable intellectual worth, could be honestly able to 
say that he never read the “ doctrines,” or never thought it worth 


while to answer them. 
also characteristic of Whately, but 


Here is one more e 
pre-eminently of Ireland : — 

A man once asked me for a living, avowedly on the ground that he had 
always been my strenuous adversary, and | had thus, he said, a fine oppor- 
tunity of showing my magnanimity.” He had heard, probably, of = being 
a whimsical person who was above personal resentment, and of deliberate 
esteem and disesteem, founded on principles of justice, the vulgar have no 
notion. ‘They can understand “ bearing malice,” and they can understand 
“forgive and forget,” but to forgive without ting seems to them a 
contradiction, 

These are not at all either livelier or more characteristic extracts 
than might be made from almost any page of Miss Whately’s 
singularly interesting little volume. Perhaps for the first time we 
here see Whately very much as he saw himself. Even in matters 
which occupied his serious attention for years, and to which 
he deyoted large volumes with inexhaustible liberality, we 

refer his embryo-octavos as they appear here, sometimes 
an essay of a couple of pages, sometimes in a pithy 
sentence. ‘The little collection of Apophthegms that he made 
up dows his works — are 
twenty-five in all—might at: enlarged T even 
into a volun something like one of Co eridge’s Tdblen alk, If 
this ever comes to pass, we may be allowed to beg that it be not 
headed, as here, Apothegms. ‘Possibly Whately wrote it so, as 
we observe that he once writes «dpe, and now and then mis- 
quotes his Greek and Latin ; but it is not expedient to remind the 
world that the Archbishop's forte lay in his own lan , his 
on matters of scholarship Laing unfortunately incon- 
siderable. 


Also, in a future re-editing of the Commonplace-book (in full), 
together with a good selection of sentences and bright sayings 
from his works, we venture to request the omission of” his poetry. 


| It only fills twenty pages; but it afflicts one much as one is aiflicted: 
| by being shown, at Abboteford, Walter Scott’s old coat and 


3 copy other people's manners, &c. | had been in any degree successtul, or 
| been as I should have on to affectation, and 
be as e ress ny success to be hoped tor; but since there 15 not, Wi 1e 
endeavour to think as little about it as a bear, and make up my mind to 
endure what can’t be cured.” From this time I struggled as vigorously to 
harden myself against censure as I ever had to avoid it. . . . I was acting 
= more wisely than I thought for at the time, and I succeeded beyond my 
expectations, for I not only got rid of the personal feeling of shyness, but also 
of most of those faults of manner which consciousness produces, and acquired 
at once an easy and natural manner, carejess indeed in the extreme, from its 
| originating in a stern defiance of opinion, which I had convinced myself 
: | must ever be against me ; rough and awkward, for smoothnessand grace are 
: = | quite out of my way; and, of course, pena | pedantic ; but unconscious, 
| and therefore giving expression to that goodwill towards men which I really 
feel.—( 1313.) 
i 
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trousers. The Napoleonic effusions very possibly muster 
in the patriotic fever of the time. But it is scarcely fair to 
Whately to give enduring record to such rant as the following :— 
Brave youths who thirst for fight! 
t 's the = ; 
e steep and sli ight, 
spur your gallant steeds. 
For ’tis Wellington that gives the command ; 
Charge! charge! (or all is I 
e from their 
Sword in 
The parenthesis, in a serio-comic point of view, is inimitable; but 
the age is unluckily gifted with too ready a perception of the 
ludicrous for such experiments. That Whately could have written 
serio-comic verse (though scarcely verse of any other kind) the 
following, from a supposed “ Elegy on Dr. Buekland,” gives genial 
evidence :— 
Where shall we our great Professor inter, 
That in peace may rest his bones ? 
If we hew him a rocky se pulchre 
He'll rise and break the stones, 
And examine each stratum that lies around, 
For he’s quite in his element underground. 
If with mattock and spade his we 
Tn the common alluvial 
He'll start up and snatch these tools away 
Of his own geological toil ; 
In a stratum so young the Professor disdains 
That embedded should lie his organic remains. 
Then exposed to the drip of some case-hardening spring 
His carcase let stalactite cover, 
And to Oxford the petrified sage let us bring 
When he is encrusted all over ; 
There, ‘mid mammoths and crocodiles, high on a shelf, 
Let him stand as a monument raised to himself. 


BRYCE’S HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE.* 


ik is not often that a University Prize Essay is of any perma- 
nent value, or indeed that it is worth printing at all. 
The compositions yearly sent in for the various prizes are often 
highly creditable to the young men who send them in; they 
often show as much research and as much thought as can be 
reasonably expected at their years, and they often give signs 
of real promise for future years—signs which, in many cases 
the eminence of their authors in later life has not belied. And 
in a competition for a single prize, where, unlike the class list, 
the success of one candidate excludes the success of any other, 
it frequently happens that the winner of the prize has had 
rivals who have trod closely upon his heels, and whose com- 
itions, —- they have failed in some point wherein he 
succeeded, show just as much prontise for the future as his 
own. As mere academical exercises, then, as mere practice and pre- 
paration for something greater, our Prize Essays are much to be com- 
mended. And, in those cases where their authors have risen to real 
distinction in after days, it is curious and interesting to look back 
upon their early efforts. But it is seldom indeed that a Prize Essayis 
any intrinsic value. It is neither likely nor desirable that men 
who are still only on the threshold of theit studies should either 
actually discover new facts or put old facts in any new light. | 
Things naturally seem recondite to the author of a Prize Essa 
which ten years hence he will look u as obvious. He wi 
feel, if not proud, at least contented, with an amount of reading 
for which, ten years afterwards, he would as soon think of taking | 
credit as he would think of taking credit for knowledge of the 
Latin Grammar. And the fact that the Prize Essay is a Prize 
Essay—that it is written in order to get a prize, that the readi 
preparatory to its composition has been gone through mainly wi 
a view to the prize—takes away something from the reality of the 
thing. The virtues of a Prize Wssay are not exactly virtues which 
are cultivated for their own sake. Even in a Prize Essa 
there can hardly fail to be a certain display of rather small 
learning, which is perfectly natural and pardonable in such a 
composition, but which hinders the Prize Essay, as such, from 
taking any place in the ranks of permanent literature. 

To these remarks there ever and anon appears an exception, 
because ever and anon some one appears whose mind is mature at 
an age when most minds are immature, and who writes his Prize 
Essay a8 he would write an essay on the same subject ten or 
twenty years later. Of such exceptions Mr. Bryce’s Essay now | 
before us is a splendid example. Mr. Bryce has wound up an | 
academical career of unusual brilliancy by producing, in the form 
of an academical Prize Essay, a real and yaluable contribution to 
historical literature. The Judges of the Arnold Prize made a 
most fortunate choice of a subject, one which exactly fell in with 
the studies and feelings of the successful competitor, and the | 
volume before us is the result. The subject is so completely | 
beyond the common track of young men’s reading, it is eutheandea 
by such & mass of error, it requires not only so much 
unusual study, but such a still more unusual clearness of sight 
and independence of thought, that to treat it fittingly at once , 
supplied a real test of historic power. Mr. Bryce has stood the | 
test. We trust that he may uce greater works than the 
thin volume before us; but, if he does, we may still turn to | 


* The Holy Roman Empire. By James Bryce, B.A. Oxford: Shrimpton, | 
London : Macnuillan & Co. 1864. 


his first attempt with something more than the interest attaching 
first attempt. Whatever ma & of Mr. 

ce’s powers, the present Essay e to stand beside them 
by its en intrinsic value. A history of the Holy Roman Empire 
executed as this Essay is executed would fill up a mighty chasm 
in our literature, and would at once place its author in the 
first rank of historical writers. Still the Essay itself would 
hardly lose its place as a brief and elear summary of facts which 
many people know, but which few fat realize. In Oxford itself 
Mr. Bryce’s Essay ought, in a jergon w ich Mr. Bryce would not use, 
to “inaugurate an epoch.” It exactly supplies a want ; it affords 
a key to much which men read of in their as isolated facts, 
but of which ~~ have hitherto had no connected exposition set 
before them. ith this Essay in the student’s hand, mistakes 
and confusions about the Roman Empire and its subordinate 
kingdoms will no longer be venial. 

And yet, after all, we may be allowed to ask how far this most 
successful production of Mr. Bryce is really an exception to the 
rule about Prize Essays. We have no doubt that this Essay, 
as sent in to the Ju was something very superior to the 
common run of such compositions. But that it was not the 
finished and scholarlike production which now lies before us we 
learn from Mr. Bryce himself. “It is right,” he tells us, “to 
state that this Essay has been y changed and e since 
it was composed for the Arnold Prize at Oxford.” We could 
have guessed as much without Mr. Bryce telling us. The amount 
of real thought and real research, some of it in very recon- 
dite quarters, which the volume displays is very remarkable 
as it is; but it would have been utterly impossible in a 
young man just out of the Schools. Mr. Bryce has done wisely 
in not reprinting his Essay in what must have been a com 
tively crude form, but in Veape J a year or two's further study to 
work it into a shape worthy of permanent life. He has done so 
most successfully. In one poiut alone do we still discern some 
slight trace of the juvenile character of the Prize Essay. It is not 
in the matter, which is thoroughly mature; it is not in the styl 
which is little less so. It is in the kind of references to be foun 


in the notes, especially throughout the earlier part of the 
Essay. Every scholar who has seriously given himself to histo- 
rical study remember the sort of wonder with which he finds 


himself launched on what at first seems to be a pathless ocean. 
The references to original writers with which the notes of 
Gibbon and Milman are thick fill him with a mysterious awe. 
The late classical and early medieval writers seem like a 
kind of shadows which he can hardly hope to grasp. To find 
them, to read them, seems almost beyond him. reer, Sed 
lose their wonder; their local habitation, in Muratori, or Pertz, 
or the Bonn Byzantines, is soon found ; ap | are read or con- 
sulted, and become as familiar as the works of people who wrote 
earlier or later. Mr. Bryce, when he fairly gets into his cubject, 
shows deep and original research in many quarters which it 
must have cost him a good deal of trouble to get at. But there 
is throughout something not perfectly satisfactory in his style of 
quotation, and in the preliminary sketch we find such references 
as “ Jornandes, cited by Gibbon,” “Orosius, quoted by Gibbon,” 
“ Tertullian,” and again “Zosimus, quoted by Marquard Freher.” 
This is a distinct vestige of the Prize Essa . Here are books which 
are found in every Co Library, trea mysterious 
and unapproachable. t if this is a distinct trace of the genuine 


| Prize Essay manner, it is pretty well the only one which we can 


discern in Mr. Bryce’s volume. A tendency to use the inflected 
eae in cases hardly suited to sober Ee is a defect in style, 
ut one to be seen in many compositions beside Prize Essays. 

As for the matter of the volume itself, it is of a kind which we 
can hail with unmixed satisfaction. We welcome Mr. Bryce as in 
a special manner a fellow-labourer of our own. In almost eve 

he brands some error or sets forth some truth about whi 
rom the inning to the ing, . ce’s com- 
ments on Cesars to his com- 
ments on thie condition and prospects of modern German 
and Italy, there is hardly a word to which we co 
not unreservedly subscribe. We know of no English writer who 
has so thoroughly the real nature essence of the 
medieval Empire, and its relations alike to earlier and to later 
times. We need hardly say that there is no subject which is so 
commonly or so utterly misunderstood, not only by the world at 
, but even by professed scholars, And we need hardly add 
that, without a full understanding of the medieval Empire, all 
study of medieval history is, we will not say thrown away, but 
reduced to a level hardly higher than that of local archeology. 
Without it, 4 man may doubtless judge accurately of this or that 
isolated fact in the history of more or less isolated countries like 


“Franciscus Secundus, Romanorum Imperator electus, Ger- 
mani et Hierusalem Rex,” is what many people can- 
not even take in as a fxct. They who just take it 
sham. Now, in the time of. Francis the Second, it had un- 
mere sham and @ mischievous sham. It i 
open to anybody who pleases to call it a sham from the death 
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. If England, Spain, or Sweden, but of general medisval history he 
e not can have no understanding whatever, and in Germany, Italy, and 
8 Gaul he cannot even fully ge parsoels facts. To the mass of 
Bil readers and writers the history of somewhat more than a thousand 
id the years is simply an insoluble puszle. That the Roman Empire 
hn went on uninterruptedly from the younger C. Julius Cesar to 
full), 
0e . 
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Frederick the Second, nay from Otto or from the Great Charles 
himself. In a certain sense it was a sham; Francis and Frederick 
and Otto and Charles were all very different people from Theodo- 
sius and Constantine. What Mr. Bryce understands, and works 
out with a clearness and power which we have never before seen 
brought to bear on the subject, is that though, in a sense, the 
medizval Empire was a sham throughout, it was none the less 
practically important for being a sham. The whole world believed 
that the old Roman Empire did exist, ought to exist, must exist, 
and, west of the Adriatic, every man believed that it existed in 
the person of the German King. Such a belief could not fail to 
be of a practical importance which it is impossible to overrate. We 
may laugh when Frederick Barbarossa identifies himself, as a Roman 

rince, not only with his predecessor Trajan, but with “ our Consul 
AL Antonius.” But people at the time did not laugh. They believed 
that Frederick really was the direct successor of Trajan, and 
enormous practical consequences followed on that belief. It 

roves nothing to show that that belief was erroneous or ridicu- 
foe. Protestants think it erroneous or ridiculous to believe that 
St. Peter was the divinely appointed Head of the Church, and that 
the Pope is the divinely appointed successor of St. Peter. But, on 
the showing of Protestants no less than on that of Catholics, the con- 
sequences of that belief have been most momentous. So with the 
Empire. The belief in its claims may have been as foolish, as 
mischievous, as the fiercest Protestant holds belief in the Papal 
claims to have been. The point is not that men were wise or 
enlightened for believing in the Empire, but that, as a matter of 
fact, they did believe in the Empire, and that the course of history 
was influenced in a degree which can hardly be exaggerated by 
the fact that they did believe in it. This is the real point. When 
we come to discuss the comparative good and evil of things, the 
Papacy and the Empire alike will be found to have their bright 
and their dark side. Each worked for good and for evil in the days 
of its power, and each outlived its own usefulness and became a 
mereburden on the world. The Empire is gone; it could go, because, 
after all, deeply as men believed init, it was not exactly an article 
of faith necessary to salvation. But the Papacy survives, because, 
in the minds of many millions of men, it is an article of faith ne- 
cessary to salvation. We may ourselves disbelieve and reject what 
others believe; but that does not alter the fact of their belief, or 
the importance of that fact. The fact that they do so believe 
makes the whole face of Europe different from what it would be if 
they did not so believe. What is needed to understand medieval 
history is to grasp the fact that belief in the Empire was a practically 
working element just as belief in the Popedom was. How far 
either Pope or Emperor was good or bad for the world is another 
question. 

No part of Mr. Bryce’s —_ is so brilliant as those passages in 
which he works out the an Ses saang the Papacy and the 
Empire—the sun and moon of Christendom, as men on looked on 
them:—and shows how each was alike essential to the idea 
of a perfect polity which then prevailed. The Holy Roman 
Empire was simply the feongeent aspect of the Holy Church 
Universal. The dominion of the Roman Pontiff and the 
dominion of the Roman Emperor were co-extensive. To 
each alike God had given the heathen for his inheritance 
and the utttermost parts of the earth for his possession. Within 
this boundless dominion, each bore one of the two swords. The 
authority of each within his own range was divine in a sense in 
which that of no inferior potentate was divine. To each, within his 
own range, all Kings must bow down and all nations must do 
service. Pope and Emperor alike, each with his own Corpus 
Juris, is the embodiment of law, of lawful dominion, of divinely 
instituted government, as oppeeea to mere violence and anarchy. 
Kings, Dukes, commonwealths, might all exist, all flourish 
within their local limits, but the majesty of Cesar must be 
above all. Here is a magnificent theory which we need not say 
‘was never carried out; it was never carried out, if only because 
our own island, save during one most brief and most doubttul 
interval, never admitted the Imperial claims. But the theory was 
not therefore the less momentous as a theory, and, at some particular 

ints of time, it was not very far from being carried out. That the 

ignity of Roman Emperor was annexed to the sovereignty of 
Germany, that the King of the East Franks was an inchoate 
Cwsar and Augustus, whose German election gave him a right to 
claim the Imperial Crown, was no all the abstract theory 
of the Empire. These doctrines, ly established as they 
became, were deductions from particular historical facts, in no way 
essential to the Imperial idea, perhaps rather marring its perfec- 
tion, Mr. Bryce traces throughout, with remarkable power and 
clearness, the various forms which the mediseval Empire assumed, 
and the different periods into which its duration must be divided. 
It is wonderful how much matter he has crowded into a short 
space, and yet how much room he has found for deep reflection, 
or vi and even ge a comment. He has of course not 
written a history, but in the short compass of his volume he has 
given the key to all mediwval history. If we have any fault to 
tind with his views, it is that he ly brings into full prominence 
the importance which for a long time was retained by the Eastern 
Empire, and its continued rivalry with the Western. Of course a 
scholar like Mr. Bryce shows nothing of the ignorant contempt 
with which so many people look on the Eastern Empire at any 
date, but we think he might have made rather more of this side 
of his subject. So far as we complain at all, we complain, not of 
defect, still less of error, but simply of a certain lack of propor- 
tion, The “magnus et excelsus Coustantinopolitanus Imperator” 


was something more, even in the twelfth cen than people 
would infer from Mr. ’Bryce’s pages. en 

On the whole, we never saw a nobler opening of what we 
trust may prove a long and brilliant career in the walks of 
historical literature. It would be an insult to Mr. Bryce to speak 
of his work in the sort of language in which we generally have to 
acknowledge the merits of so young a writer. There is no room here 
for condescension, patronage, or encouragement. Mr. Bryce’s Essay 
is not promise merely, but performance. His book fills up a gap; 
it explains, as we never before saw it explained, that without which 
all medieval history is unintelligible. Its usefulness will be 
lessened only when Mr. Bryce, or some other writer paw with 
the same powers and writing in the same spirit, shall write in 
apg the whole gigantic history to which he has given us the 

ey: 


THE SLANG DICTIONARY.* | 
—~ is an enlarged and improved edition of A Dictionary o, 


Modern Slang, Cant, and Vulgar Words, by 


London Antiquary ” five years ago; and the judgment which we 
passed at the time we find but little occasion to modify. The 
work is improved, inasmuch as many of the faulty derivations 
of the earlier editions have been amended, and a 
of fresh and accurate matter has been imported into it from 
the reviews and correspondence which were called forth by 
its first publication, And it has been enlarged, but not 
always improved, by the incorporation of a vast many tech- 
nical terms and phrases which are in no sense either slang or 
cant. Mr. Hotten—who is, we believe, the author as well as 
publisher of the work—boasts that in the present edition he has 
doubled the number of words in his Dictionary. He now gives us 
10,000 words and phrases “ commonly deemed vulgar’; but, as he 
assures us that the English language only contains 38,000 words, 
we are driven to the conclusion either that nearly one-third of 
our language consists of vulgar words, or that he has stam 
with the obelus of vul ity many words and phrases which 
are simply idiomatic. . Hotten deserves considerable praise 
for his research and care in the present compilation; but he 
is deficient in the critical faculty, frequently giving alternative 
etymologies or derivations, one and sometimes both of which are 
positive nonsense, and not seldom failing to distinguish mere tech- 
nicalities and provincialisms from true slang. 

Indeed, we think the Dictionary ought to have been divided into 
at least three divisions—namely, Cant, Slang, and Vulgarisms. 
Cant is a sort of . It is said to be taken from 


signs and phrases from the knowledge 
siders of res 


Sanscrit, like the noble cant in Dacha-saltee, for tenpence ; 


* The Slang Dictionary; or, the Vulgar Words, Street Phrases, and 
“ Fast” Expressions of High and Low Society, $c. London: John C. 
Hotten. 1 
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a e gipsy or Komany tongue; an 1s, again, 18 probably 
only a Lingua Franca, with a few Orientalisms. But, apart 
ee from its philological value, cant is a secret tongue. It is, 
or it aflects to be, the medium of communication used by 
z the world of dishonesty only. It comprises the mysterious 
3 of which the out- 
calls to thief in cant, 
: and trusts that neither his victims nor his natural enemy, the 
7 policeman, will understand him. Cant, too, almost rises to the 
: dignity of a universal language, and in a distant way it ap- 
‘ proaches to realizing Bishop Wilkins’ dream of establishing a 
general medium of oral communication. Slang, on the other 
hand, does not affect a —_ It cannot tall back on the 
| 
like donna mk pony for woman and children. Slang is usually only 
a metaphorical and quaint use of the vernacular. ft is evanescent 
=e and local. Technicalities, archaisms, and provincialisms explain 
j themselves, and it is only by an abuse of words that they come into a 
a a slang dictionary. Of course it is quite true that, metaphorically, 
we often stigmatize terms of art and technical whoumeo abslane. But 
| : then we do not mean that the phrases are, in any true sense, slang, 
but that they become slang to those who use them. Mr. Hotten 
ae gives instances of what he calls religious slang, for example; but 
: these phrases ought to have had no place in his book. They 
ee may be party ae technical phrases, phrases adopted by a 
3 school, and addressed only to the initiated; but this does not 
Se make them slang in the true sense of the term. The phrases may 
See be silly, or pretentious, or affected, or unreal; but neither do 
= these eae make them slang. ‘They are, it is true, often 
=, : unintelligible to those who are not of the party, and are 
ungrammatical and un-English ; but still they are 
not really slang. A “stated minister,” a “ faithful” preacher, 
= = a “truly pious sister,” a “ gracious sermon,” are techni- 
a calities, not slang, except in a metaphorical sense. And Mr. 
Conybeare —it was not “Dean Conybeare,” we may remind 
a | Mr. Hotten, but the Dean’s son—in his article on Church 
= | Parties in the Edinburgh Review, would have been surprised to 
| find that his sarcastic denunciation of such phrases as specimens 
= Ss | of “religious slang” had been taken seriously. Mr. Hotten 
ae | inserts in his Dictionary the phrase “high and dry” as a slang 
| word. It isa mere piece of humour—an epithet, 
3 | but in no sense slang. Nor are colloquialisms slang; nor are 
= | archaisms; nor, as we have said, are words of art, and the names 
of tools or processes peculiar to a craft or profession. We should 
3 _ never have thought of setting down as slang words such as these 
| which we find in Mr. Hotten’s Dictionary :—“ Bittock,” “dawdle,” | 
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“chubby,” “ Brazil—a hard wood,” “bemuse,” “hawse-holes,” 
“Salaam,” “bantling,” “spanking,” “wild oats,” *little-go,” 
“ gownsman,” ‘gravel, in the sense of confound,” “ gingerly,” 
a to follow in one’s steps,” “doldrums,” “crack a bottle,” 
“ cotton-lord,” “chuck, to throw,” “ score,” “smug,” “ wooden- 
” « white lie,” “under the rose,” “ pig-headed,” “ mop, 
a statute fair,” “ handsel,” “ ganger,” “ am e.” Of pure cant— 
that is, of the really old gipsy y maaan of which the deriva- 
tions are probably to be found in some of the Aryan dialects—we 
believe the remains actually in vernacular use to be very few 
indeed. Cant has incorporated words from the languages spoken 
where gipsies most do congregate ; consequently, most of the old 
cant words in use in the thieves’ quarter betray a Spanish origin. 
For instance, murgarly casa, a cook’s shop, is, as Mr. Hotten notes, 
evidently a Lingua Franca phrase ; ken, a house, may very possibly 
be pure Oriental from Ahan ; moke, for a donkey, looks original ; 
so does fowre, to see, and pal, a brother; vamoose is pure 
but ¢ogs is clearly from the Latin; and kinchen from the German. 
Slang, however, no philological value of any sort. It is for 
the most part arbitrary, and is generally only a coarse and incon- 
gruous sort of metaphor. It is also evanescent. Slang comes and 
goes; it has a brief popularity, but the slang of one century is 
often unintelligible in another. Besides which, slang admits 
of degrees, and stands a chance of rising in the world. A 
slang phrase is tolerated and then adopted; and 
to our fathers becomes idiomatic to ourselves. 
On the other hand, good old English words go out of fashion, 
become unpopular, and degenerate into slang. Slang, too, is 
cosmopolitan, and in these railway days is constantly recruiting 
itself con American and Anglo-Indian sources. For example, a 
go of brandy is, and is likely to remain, slang. “Up the spout,” 
“stunning,” “trap, for a carriage,” “heavy wet,’ and “ know- 
ledge-box,” are never likely to acquire the stamp of respectability. 
On other hand, there are trivial which bid 
to be recognised, not only in polite society, but in respectable 
literature, Such are the dodge,” “ chaff,” fluke,” 
“touter,” “ fast,” “ whipping,” and “ plant.’ 

Where so much has been done by Mr. Hotten, it may seem 
somewhat ungracious to detect errors; but our apology, if any is 
needed, may point to the editor’s own request for assistance in a 
work which must have cost him much labour, and in which 
to succeed at all is no small praise. We venture, there- 
fore, to demur to some of his explanations. Corinthian, in 
the days of George IV., meant, it is quite true, high life; 
but the word seems to be derived, not from Corinth and 
its heteere#, but from the Corinthian meget of society, which 
the aris claims to be. Corned, drunk, is not from i 
like corned beef, but being drunk on beer which is made from 
barleycorn. Canary, a sovereign, is obviously from its yellow 
colour, and is not “a Norwich term, that city being famous for its 
breed of canary birds.” Stroke is not “‘a companion in a rowing- 
boat who times his oar with you,” but the first rower, who gives 
the time and stroke of the oar. The London University was not 
“called Stinkomalee by Theodore Hook, because some ques- 
tion about Trincomalee was agitated at the time of its 
establishment,” but because it is on or near the site of a 
and well-known laystall or dust-heap which, some thirty-five 
or forty years ago, existed in the New Road. Coon—a gone 
coon, did not originate in any story of a spy dressed in a 
racoon’s skin, but in the exploits of a certain Major Scott, a won- 
derful shot. The Major took aim at a “’coon”; whereupon the 
animal said, “ Are you Major Scott?” “Yes.” “ Because if 
you air, I'll come down; for I know I am a gone ’coon.” 
Corked is not “said of wine badly decanted,” but badly corked. 
“As merry as a griy” has nothing to do with Sh are’s 
“merry Greeks,” but with lively young eels. Married ladies are 
said to be i the straw, not by way of a “coarse allusion to 
farmyard animals,” but on account of the straw sometimes laid 
down before an invalid’s house. Flash o’ lightning, we thought 
—but our special information is not much to be relied on in this 
matter—meant, not “an officer’s gold band,” but a glass of gin. 
“ Fi-fi, Mr. Thackeray’s term for Paul de Kock’s novels,” is a 
very foolish explanation; fye-fye books and fye-fye women being 
a good deal older than Mr. ‘Thackeray. 8, a8 We suspect, 
is not “a thief’s share in the plunder,” but hush-money periodi- 
cally paid, or supposed to be paid, to the police by publicans and 
improper characters. Blood, in the sense of what is now called a 
“fast” man, is older than “George the Fourth’s time,” teste 


Goldsmith — 

+ + Where Parson’s black cham; 

Regales the drabs and bloods of Drury 
Buz was, we thought, used, not “for sharing equally the last of a 
bottle when there is not enough for all the party,” but for a 
single person draining it. Penang lawyer is not a Eetmests long 
cane, but a cane with a thick stout knob at the end, grown at 
Penang, where there are no lawyers, and where law is ad- 
ministered by one’s own cudgel. “ Pitch, a fixed locality,” should 
have been connected, as it is, with Thames punt-fishing. All 
serene is not from the Spanish military countersign, but from 
the Spanish watchman’s ory, which ends with Note serena 
—a fine night. Sell, to play off a joke, is, we — 
may as 


connected with a phrase of nearly two centuries old — 
“ selli in,” into the meaning of which we 


a 
well not enter, though the readers of Swift may it. 

In some cases, we t, Mr. Hotten has been hoaxed by some | 
undergraduates who have palmed off upon him pseud ical | 
derivations. We may give some examples which certainly tax our | 


credulity : —Skedaddle, which we are informed is “ very fair Greek, . 
the root being Skedannumi, to disperse” ; “scamp, from qui ex 
campo exit, a deserter”; “ cag-mag, from a bad cook, caxog parytipoc.” 
“ Fag, a school-boy, &c., probably from F’. A. G. the fifth problem 
of Euclid.” Tandem, omitted by Mr. Hotten, has however a clas- 
sical origin, being merely the Latin version of “at length” — 
i.e. two horses driven in a line. And we much fear that 
Mr. Hotten has fallen into a trap laid by the correspondent 
who suggests that Hookey Walker may have been a certain 
Hugh K. Walker. 

But we must not be unfair on our painstaking lexicographer. 
He has undertaken a work which requires the rarest combi- 
nation both of actual knowledge and of shelved assistants. 
Just as dictionaries have been composed by learned academies, so 
it requires a rare and vast combination of knowledge, and perha 
of associated labour, not only to ensure semeey, but to exhaust the 
mine of slang. On the one hand, the lexicographer of cant, properly 
so called—we dismiss its secondary applied sense of religious 
insincerity—must possess considerable linguistic attainments ; on 
the other, he must consort with the 

Mendici, mime, balatrones, hoc genus omne, 

of Seven Dials and the New Cut — or, to speak more correctly in 
the transpontine slang of Lant Street and the medical stu- 
dents (teste Mr. Hotten), the Recent Incision. And, again, the 
Johnson of slang must fish in very muddy puddles to bring 
up what, after all, is but worthless. The student of slang 
must be content to live anxious nights and to spend labo- 
rious days; but the nights must be spent in the Haymarket or 
the Casino, and the mornings must be mornings at Bow Street. 
And, after all, many cf the derivations must be conjectural. 
Unless the original of a new slang phrase.is registered on the first 
appearance of a “fancy” vocable, it “is almost impossible to 
recover it. Still we should like to ascertain the etymologies of 
many words which at present remain as riddles to the curious 
and ingenious correspondents of Notes and Queries, and which 
perhaps are destined to enrich the forthcoming Dictionary 
of Colloquial English which Mr. Hotten promises, and for 
which he solicits the aid of the learned and the slangy. 
We throw out for further investigation, with their etymology, 
such words as these — Benjamin, an upper coat; jarvey, 
the driver of the extinct hackney-coach ; fluke; dandy; rum; 
bob, a shilling; cove; daddle, the hand; old gooseberry ; wag; job: 
a A queer (the verb) ; tanner, a sixpence; twig—to which Mr. 

otten assigns either no derivations, or very inadequate and 
conjectural ‘ones. Nor are we without hopes that Mr. Hotten, 
with the able assistance of his friend and collaborateur “ Jem the 
Patterer,” to whose literary collections the present editor expresses 
his obligations, will be able at some future day to recover, and 
to Pence in chronological order, that wonderful series of strange 
and apparently senseless sayings which from time to time arise in 
the London streets, and seem to possess the gamins. Who has 
not been saluted by “There you go with your eye out,” or “ Who 
stole the donkey?” or, if in Paris, with “Oi est M. Lambert?” 
or “How’s your poor feet?” and who, deeply meditating, has 
not been baffled by the mystery, deep as the meaning of Konx 
Ompax, and as useless when discovered ? 


GERMAN QUOTATIONS.* 


HIS book has come at a time, for German quotations 
are gradually working their way into English literature. 
Competitive examinations are adding Schiller and Goethe to 
Shakspeare and Milton, and it will soon be as great a disgrace to 
be ignorant of the whereabouts of the “ Pudel’s Kern” as to 
credit Pope with what should be Dryden's. Perhaps there are 
few, even among the best German scholars, who may not be 
benefited by the collection before us. Herr Biichmann is guilty, 
in our judgment, of many sins of omission, but we are grate’ 
to him for what he has given us, and the fact of his work being the 
first of the kind in Germany is an excuse for much incomplete- 
ness. That he has verified all his references, has drawn largely 
from many sources of information, and rectified many popular 
errors, is no little praise, for the work of tracing quotations is often 
almost hopelessly difficult, and a single phrase frequently dodges 
you through many volumes. We may easily be too severe on 
what we consider sins of omission, because we are familiar with 
certain phrases, and imagine they must form a large part of the 
common stock. Yet it often happens that we brood over some 
line or turn of expression that strikes us particularly, till it grows 
so hackneyed to us that we are surprised to find it strange to others. 
All we can say in such cases is that, though Herr Biichmann gives 
“not what can be quoted, but what are quoted,” there is a further 
class—what ought to be quoted. And sometimes we are willing 
to give Herr Biichmann the benefit of a doubt on this last point. 
he great use, however, of these books of quotations is to obviate 
the flagrant and ludicrous mistakes made by so many writers and 
speakers. Most men will remember the roars of laughter that 
followed Sir Robert Peel’s citation of “Goldsmith's ” aphorism, “to 
hold the mirror up to nature.” The Morning Herald is not 
universally read, otherwise its quotation of Scott’s dictum —- 
Till old experi do attain 
_ Tosom g like prophetic strain— 
could hardly have the readers of Milton’s Penseroso, It 
is very common to see Mrs. Malaprop saddled with Dogberry’s 


* Gofliigelte Worte; der Citatenschatz dee Deutschen Volks. Von Georg 
Berlin : 1864. 
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“ Comparisons are odorous,” though Mrs. Malaprop only says—“ No 
age Miss; caparisons don’t become a young women.” But 
what shall we say to Lady ana Fullerton, who makes the 
heroine of her last novel quote a lyric of Goethe’s during the 
lifetime of Peter the Great? In these instances, which might be 
multiplied indefinitely, the “just enough of learning to mis- 
quote” a to arm advantage. But there is not much fear 
as yet of Getmes ing so distorted. Herr Biichmann remarks, 
in his introduction, that while the Germans quote largely from all 
other languages, the French are confined to one English line, 
and the English have not added German to Latin and French. 
It may seem perfectly natural that the French _ has 
not admitted one German quotation, seeing that the only English 
ones it knows are the of Hamlet’s soliloquy and the 
first sentence of the Vicar of Wi But it is rather 
surprising that the English should have borrowed so little from Ger- 
nummy. ‘Thackeray is probably the one exception, and his example 
seems to have naturalized the only German quotation which is 
very common in English books, and which has even attained the 
dignity of being quoted by total strangers to German literature. 

e need hardly add that we mean “Ich habe geliebt und gelebet.”’ 
There is one, and only one, German quotation in Macaulay—namely, 
in the essay on Bacon ; but Macaulay was not familiar with the lan- 
guage. Considering how much Carlyle has written on Germany, the 
Pt rms he has popularized are few in proportion. Still, if any 

cnglishman who is a tolerable German scholar were to open Herr 
Biichmann at the pages devoted to Schiller and Goethe, we are 
sure that he Boer find many familiar faces, and we even fancy 
that he could supply some more. If we take up Schiller almost 
at hazard, is not “Ernst ist das Leben, heiter ist die Kunst” a 
most familiar ? The recent shoal of declarations may add 
a factitious value to Isolani’s sentence, “ Unterschreiben, so viel 
Ihr wollt! Verschont mich nur mit Lesen!” but surely we have 
heard it quoted. in, in Lessing’s Nathan, we find Herr 
Biichmann omitting the “sagt der Patriarch,” and “thut 
nichts, der Jude wird verbrannt,” both of which are more 
than gong Bg are proverbial, A very hasty glance 
through Faust gives us the same result. In the first few pages 
only we miss “ Ich hatte nichts und doch genug,” “ Und thierischer 
als selbst das Thier zu seyn,” “ Es irrt der Mensch so lang er strebt,” 
“ Zwar weiss ich viel, doch mécht ich alles wissen,” “ Ach, uns’re 
Thaten selbst, so gut als uns’re Leiden, sie hemmen uns’res Lebens 
Gang,” “Die Thriine quillt, Die Erde hat mich wieder,” “Ich 
kann das Wort so hoch unméglich schiitzen.” It is possible that 
some of these lines have only deserved quotation and not yet ob- 
tained it, or Herr Biichmann might urge that, if he cited all such, 
his volume would be made up of Faust. But, as he says himsell, 
Faust is the most read and the most popular of Goethe’s works, 
and it is natural that every line of it should be familiar. Hamlet 
alone furnishes more quotations than the whole of Milton, and not 
many less than the whole of Pope. 

But it may seem presumptuous in us to engage a German author 
on his native soil, and it would be an wslir eivintegs to engage 
him on the soil of England. All that we will remark about our 
own language is that the stock of Shakspearian quotations is duly 
copious, and that, as is only natural to Germans, Milton is un- 
fairly treated. Herr Biichmann can find no more than two 

uotations “in the whole wealth of Milton’s works; Paradise 
ost, Comus, Samson Agonistes, Lycidas, scarcely supply another 
phrase of general acceptation.” This is hard measure. Mil- 
tonic phrases occupy more than twelve pages of the English Hand- 
book of Familiar Quotations, and we are much mistaken if “ dark- 
ness visible,” “better to reign in hell than serve in heaven,” 
tears such as weep,” “ grinn orribly a ghastly smile,’ 
“ confusion confounded, “in the lower 
deep,” “ evil be thou my good,” “ not to know me argues yourself 
unknown,” “ strains that might create a soul under the ribs of 
death,” and “that old man vga are not among the best- 
known phrases in our lan e will take, however, Herr 
Biichmann in France, and with such an author as Moliére. Here 
we have a right to be exacting. To begin with Les Précieuses. 
where is Mascarille’s “Je vous ferai un impromptu 4 loisir,” and 
La Grange’s “Ce sera, ma foi, pour leurs beaux yeux”? In 
Amphitryon Le véritable Amphitryon est l’Amphitryon od l’on 
dine.” Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme :—“ Faites comme si je ne le 
savais pas,” “ Par ma foi, il Y «bien plus de quarante ans que je 
dis de la prose sans que j’en susse rien.” Les Fourberies de 
Scapin :—" Que diable allait-il faire dans cette galére”? We are 
not so sure about the dog-Latin in the ballet at the end of the 
Malade Imaginaire, the regular prescription for all diseases, and 
the “ quia est in eo virtus dormitiva.” But the others are more 
important, and if Herr Biichmann should plead that the Germans 
do not quote them, we can only say, so much the worse for the 
Germans. Are we to accept the same excuse for the total 
absence of Racine’s Plaideurs, two sentences of which at least 
are almost proverbial ~ “ Point d’argent, point de Suisse,” and 
“ Passons au déluge.” When we proceed to Latin, we look in 
vain for some of the most stock quotations, such as “ Rusticus 
—, “Quis tulerit Gracchos,” “Quis custodiet ipsos cus- 
es.” But the most curious thing in the Latin quotations of 
Herr Biichmann is the difference those most familiar to 
ourselves and thosé most in use in Germany. This is only one of 
the many points of diversity between the two nations, and arises 
from various cauves, one of which is, no doubt, political dissimilarity 
and the want of # national Parliament. Perhaps another cause 
of no less magnitude is that the Germans have not got the source 


of so many learned tions in —the Eton Latin 
Grammar. If we deduct what we owe to this great of 
the Latin tongue, and what we owe to Parliamentary on, 
it will be found that we are mot so purely classical a in as we 


might otherwise conjecture. 

valuable feature in Herr Biichmann’s work is the collection 
of historical phrases, with rectifications of many that are attri- 
buted to wrong parents, and anecdotes relating to others. The 
saying that “no one is a hero to his valet” is taken from Madame 
Cornuel, who had but one talent, and is given to Montaigne, who 
has ten talents. Louis XIV. may or may not have said, “ L’état 
c'est moi,” but there is no good authority for it beyond the 
character of the monarch. “La parole a été donnée a homme 
our déguiser sa _pensée” is always ascribed to Talleyrand, but 
elongs really to Voltaire. It seems also that “the beginning of 
the end” is not Talleyrand’s, though no other author has been 
discovered for it; and Talleyrand’s “They have learnt cay 

and forgotten not ” occurs in a letter of the date 
1796, written to Mallet du Pan, and published in his corre- 
spondence. In like manner, Metternich’s “ Aprés nous le déluge ” 
was the property of Madame de Pompadour. Nothing is more 
erally quoted among men of letters than Buffon’s sentence, 
“ Le style c’est homme.” And yet this sentence does not 


occur in Buffon ; nor does the moral which ev ly draws from 
it belong to Buffon. What Buffon really says is something very 
different. After praising a careful style, and declaring that only 


well-written wor descend to posterity, he adds that 
knowledge, facts, even discoveries, do not ensure a long life to a 
work if it is not well written, because facts and discov can be 
easily transplanted into other works, and even gain by a more 
skilful treatment. “Ces choses sont hors de homme, le style 
est de ’homme méme.” This does not mean that a man’s style 
is his character, but that his style is all he can contribute of 
himself—two very different things. It is not surprising that the 
Count of Artois did not utter the phrase, “Tl n’y a rien de changé, 
il n’y a qu'un Frangais de plus”; but we aré am at 
being introduced to the actual author in the throes of com- 
position, and at hearing Talleyrand, who presided over the 
work, tell him that he had only to make a@ good speech, 
suitable to the time and the man, and the Prince would believe 
that he had actually spoken it. Napoleon is more fortunate, 
as he is left in undisturbed possession of the “one step 
from the sublime to the ridiculous.” The newest German 
phrases are derived almost exclusively from the late or 

resent Ministers of Prussia. If the Bismark Cabinet has con- 
tributed little to the statesmanship or honour of the country, it has 
enriched the language by sume popular expressions which are not 
unworthy of their authors. Von Roon started the “pleasing 
temperature” of the Upper Chamber; Bismark him is the 
father of “ Catilinist existences,’ “iron and blood”; while others 
have contributed the common phrases of “moral conquests,” and of 
“a promise not worth the paper on which it is written.” The 
name of Philistines, which Mr. Arnold —- for adoption in 
England, seems to have originated at Jena in 1693. After a 
fight between town and gown, in which a student was killed, the 
pastor of Jena preached upon the fray, and said it reminded him 
of the words, “ The Philistines are upon thee, Sampson.” With 
this story we may couple another, which Herr Biichmann places 
under the head of Luther. The Germans have a phrase for anything 
that is at the last gasp, “ that it is in the last of Matthew,” this 
being Luther's way of referring to the last chapter of Matthew. A 
Catholic preacher, talking of Protestantism in his sermon, said that 
it was in the last of Matthew, and after church a Protestant came u 
and thanked the priest for his admirable sermon. “ What,” sai 
the priest, “you, a Protestant, thank me?” “Why not?” 
replied the other; “ is it not written in the last of Matthew, ‘Lo, I 
am with you always, even to the end of the world.’” 


LE COMBAT DE L’HONNEUR.* 


ROBERT has been well advised in engaging M. Paul 
e Féval to write a preface to Le Combat de? Honneur. At 
first sight, indeed, it may seem that the only object of 
M. Féval’s contribution is to raise an abstruse question of 
copyright ; for, on the plea that if he is not @ storyteller he is 
nothing, he relates a little adventure of his own, the point of 
which is that M. Frédéric Soulié would have written a Combat de 
U Honneur nearly twenty years ago if he had not had the mis- 
fortune to die just as he had sketched out the plot. It soon 
appears, however, that though M. Féval cannot recollect anything 
about this unwritten work, he is quite certain that M. Robert’s 
production bears no resemblance to it. Indeed, M. Robert has no 
need to borrow from any man, dead or alive : — 

Vous n’étes I’‘léve de personne, et je vous en tiens grand compte. Vous 
touchez parfois & Georges Sand, ‘. a Nodier, pour reculer ou remonter 
ensuite jusqu’s Walter Scott. alzac vous elit envié certaines descrip- 
tions ultra-techaiques. Entin j'ai lu chez yous des scénes historiques que 
Dumas ptvre signerait des deux mains. Vous étes un frotté 
d’éclectisme. 

Certainly this is a preface worth havi It would be 
difficult’ to say more in praise of a novelist than that he 
reminds you in turn of George Sand, Balzac, Walter Scott, and 
the elder Dumas. Our own more superficial uaintance with 
M. Robert’s writings does not, it must be confessed, quite bear 
out this very handsome tribute. There may be parts of Le 


sae” Combat de Uionneur. Pay Adrien Robert. Paris: Hachette et Cie 
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Combat de ? Honneur which will remind the reader of Geo 
Sand, but the resemblance is rather in the class of subject than in | 
the treatment of it; and there are some descriptions of furniture 
which may perhaps have been copied from Balzac, and could, 
therefore, hardly have been envied by him. But, if we may judge 
from an historical romance by M. Robert which we have also read, 
the recoil in the direction of Sir Walter Scott never went very 
far. Indeed, it sto a good deal short even of Alexander 
Dumas. Still, though we do not quite share M. Féval’s enthu- 
siasm, we are bound to say that Le Combat de ! Honneur is a very 
readable specimen of the French noyel, and that it is distinguished 
from many of its companions in the same field of literature b 
what its author probably supposes to be a superior moral tone. 
French novel which —* in a marriage is something out of the 
common, and it is this circumstance perhaps which constitutes its 
greatest claim to notice. 

Why it did not begin, instead of merely ending, in this way, is a 
question hard to be answered. The Marchioness de Nagel, when 
travelling in Italy, is teken ill at a little inn at Fiesole. There she 
meets the Viscount de Villeméle, and an acquaintance grows 
ps Asad rg them, owing in the first instance to her servant mis- 
taking him for a French physician. Madame de Nagel is a widow | 
of twenty, rich and beautiful. The viscount is also young, rich, | 
and his own master, and, as their friendship soon passes into love, | 
the reader finds himself entirely agreeing with the remark subse- | 
quently made by M. de Villeméle’s father :—“ I fallait savoir taire, | 
et vous marier devant le premier capucin de Florence.” Perhaps M. | 
Robert may think so speedy a conclusion too commonplace for | 
fiction ; at all events, his hero and heroine contrive to omit all re- | 
ference to the capuchin. “Ils partérent ensemble pour Florence, | 
et, vieux amis, jeunes cceurs, oubliérent ce monde parisien qui était | 
si loin d’eux.” This happens two years before the story opens. 
On the return of the lovers to Paris, Renée withdraws herself alto- 
gether from society, in order to avoid hearing its comments on her 
conduct, while Gerald de Villeméle continues to visit at her house, | 
still intending to marry her, but unable quite to make up his mind | 
todoso. “Ine craignait pas de risquer sa vie pour la femme 
aimée, mais il commengait & avoir peur d’étre ridicule en 6pousant 
sa maitresse.” The action of the story begins with his purchase 
of avilla near Paris from Paul Gonthier, a rich wine merchant 
with a beautiful wife. M. de Villeméle finds in Gonthier an old 
schoolfellow who has formerly saved his life, and, in spite of 
the difference of rank, a very warm friendship grows up between 
the two. Unfortunately, however, a still warmer feeling comes into 
existence between Gerald and Madame Gonthier. The special 
characteristic of this lady, when first introduced to the er, is 
the admirable fit of her gown :—“Sa robe montante se modelait 
si parfaitement sur sa poitrine et ses bras, que sa sévérité et sim- 
pis semblaient bientét plus élégantes et plus mondaines que 

plus riche toilette de bal” but, as it turns out, she is also a 
‘woman of an iron will, and from the moment she sees Gerald she 
is determined to make him in love with her, She foresees all the 
see er consequences, including her chance of falling a victim to 

er husband's anger but she has faith in her own coolness and 
power of dissimulation, and considerations of duty have but little 
weight with her, owing, we are told, to the unpleasant associations 
with which the term is connected in her mind :—*Ce mot ne 
réveillait en elle qu’un souvenir amer. C’était par devoir, c’est-a- 
= ur obéir & sa mére, qu’elle était devenue la femme de Paul 
onthier. 


M. de Villeméle offers no resistance to Madame Gonthier’s 
schemes. He spends his mornings in the Louvre, where she is 
copying a picture of Titian’s; he joins her every afternoon in her 
walk ; and he starts every Sunday morning by the six o’clock 
train from Paris, to spend the day at her country-house. The 
Marchioness de Nagel is fully conscious of her lover's deser- 
tion, and she resolves to leave Paris for Italy. The news of her 
determination comes, however, as a serious blow to Gerald. He 
knows that he is in love with Madame Gonthier, and that she is 
in love with him, and he is naturally puzzled how to reconcile this 

assion with his devoted friendship for her husbend. How 
adame de Nagel 
easy to see, but he has, nevertheless, expected her to do somethi 

for him ; and when she merely wishes him good-bye, and hints that | 
she should like to go away without a scene, he is naturally dis- 
composed. Perhaps it now occurs to him, for the first time, that 
he has not treated Madame de a very well. If so, his prin- | 
cipal anxiety is to show that he has had a good excuse for neglecting | 
her. Pointing, therefore, to a portrait of Aurélie—“* Avouez,’ | 
dit-il d’une voix brisée par l’émotion, ‘que cette femme est idéale- | 

ment belle.’ ‘ Idéalement belle,’ répéta Renée avec calme.” This 
indifference proves too much for this admirable young man’s 
endurance. To find that he has thrown over one woman for 
another, and failed to make the first jealous, is necessarily irritating | 
| 


to all his feelings of self-respect, and he gives way to a burst of 
indignation which, in the mouth of a cross young "French gentle- 
man, would no doubt be highly effective :— 


Tu ne m’aimes ja, La femme qui aime est jalouse, et tu viens de | 
me pee un souvenir du mg passé ! fa... femme qui lutte et 
défend son amour, son bien, sa tout son comme la défend ses | 
petits, des griffes et des dents. | 


Generally 


occasion either his eyes are ly opened, or his sense of | 


is to help him out of the difficulty it is not latter 


| disclosure would be disagre 


wind up the story to the satisfaction of all 


verisimilitude comes to his aid, for he makes Madame de Nagel 
answer with some dignity :— 

Monsieur de Villemele, vous auriez le droit de me parler ainsi si je portais 

votre nom, Que le monde se soit fermé devant moi, c’était justice, nae 
ne suis pas encore tombée si bas dans ma propre estime, que je ve' 
descendre dans cette honteuse aréne oi les courtisanes essayent de regagner 
un amour perda. 
After receiving this set-down, Gerald wisely confines himself to a 
description of his own melancholy condition. His blood is in a 
fever, he believes that he is going mad, his conscience overwhelms 
him like the stone of Sisyphus. Hope, which sustains the most 
wretched, only terrifies him, for it can never be realized save at the 
cost of the most shameful treachery. He feels powerless, and he looks 
to her to save him. Ina voice “ broken with sobs,” Renée suggests 
a little quiet travelling—“ il faut partir avec un ami” ; but Gerald 
rejects the - ition, on the ground that he should certainly come 
back directly he had started. Nothing can do him any good except 
Renée’s remaining in Paris, and, by way of inducement, he pro- 
ceeds to say that he loves her still after a fashion : — 

Je t'aime! Renée, je t’aime toujours de cet amour de jeunesse, radieux, 

embaumé comme nos belles nuits du golfe de Naples: c'est l'amour du cour 
celui-la ... l'autre n’est que le vertige de l’esprit que tu chasseras comme un 
mauvais réve, en posant ta main sur mon front. 
At this moment the pair are interrupted, and we are left in igno- 
rance whether the ceremony of y Seng her hand on his forehead 
would have come off if they had remained alone, or whether, if it 
had, it would have efiected the miraculous cure which Gerald 
expected. The chances are, however, that Madame de Nagel 
would have declined to make the trial, for she is so little pleased 
with the kind of affection which Gerald professes to entertain for 
her that she changes her plans, and goes to Dieppe instead of 
Italy—solely, as it afterwards appears, because a doctor has told her 
that, in her state of health, any exertion will be fatal, and she 
thinks a season at a watering-place will give her more opportunities 
of dancing and riding herself to death. 

Meanwhile, Gerald is in a worse plight than ever. His father 
has forged Gonthier’s name, and Gonthier has acknowledged the 
signature as his own. This fresh proof of friendship drives Gerald 
to despair. Up to this time, the world, “qui poétise volontiers 
certaines fautes,” would have condoned his error; but to carry off 
the wife of a man who has just saved his father from disgrace and 

unishment would be to put the forbearance of society to too 

a test. In this accession of trouble he thinks he will go out 
of town with the Marchioness de Nagel, but he finds she has left 
Paris without saying where she is going to. Failing in this, he 
resolves to try travelling by himself, and starts for Belgium. At 
Bruges he meets with a Jew who offers to sell him a peculiarly 
effective pistol. At first Gerald declines, but suddenly “a sinister 
smile plays on his lips”; he buys the pistol in a hurry, refuses 
even to take his ¢ , and returns at once to Paris. At his 
next interview with Madame Gonthier the contest which gives 
its name to the novel comes off in good earnest. The first 
shot is fired by the lady, who, seeing that Gerald will never 
come to the point without her assistance, asks him whether he 
loves her well enough to die with her. Gerald is charmed that 
they should have hit on the same way out of their dilemma, but 
his transports turn out to be premature. Nothing is further from 
Aurélie’s thoughts than a joint suicide. She is not, she tells him, 
a poor creature like Renée de Nagel. She intends to live, and to 
live with Gerald, and to do that they must fly that very night. 
M. de Villeméle consents, but is much disturbed when he sta ot 
that Gonthier will dislike the arrangement. In the midst of a 
series of fine speeches, the burden of which is that Aurélie had 
much better give him up and learn to love her husband instead, 
Gonthier’s step is heard outside. Gerald brings out the pistol, 
loads both barrels, and states his intention of presenting it to 
Gonthier with a request that he will spare him the trouble of 
illing himself. Aurélie objects to this course as likely to com- 
promise her, and Gerald, after some remonstrances, consents to 
conceal himself in an adjoining room, with the option of getti 
out through the window into the garden below, Gonthler rm | 
Gerald’s father now appear on the scene, and it appears that the 
has made an appointment with Gonthier in order to 
acknowl] him as his natural son. This fact, however, 
Gonthier known all along, and he now ines to 
be formally acquainted with it, on the plea that the 
eable to Gerald, whom he already 
loves as a brother. Madame Gonthier is so much afiected by this 
noble resolution that she throws herself into her husband’s arms, 
and vows to love him with her whole soul; while Gerald, who 
has been listening in the garden, sees that his presence is no 
longer required, and shoots himself through the heart. The 
Combat de ! Honneur is now at an end, it only remains to 
parties. Gerald’s 
wound proves not to be fatal ; Renée de Nagel recovers her health 
at Dieppe, instead of killing herseli; Madame Gonthier is 
already provided for. The two former are speedily brought 
ther, and the book ends with Gerald taking a bouquet—out 
of somebody else’s hand, by the —— presenting it to Renée 
with the words—“ Vicomtesse de Villeméle, permettez-moi de vous 
offrir votre bouquet de mariage.” The reader will admit that 
author. He probab: agree with us in thinking that, i 
Fr immorality is the less 


speaxing, M. Robert does not at all seem to realize how this be the morality of French novels, their i 
extremely contemptible he has managed to make his hero, but on oftensive of the two. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NTER EXHIBITION, 120 Pall Mall. —The Twelfth 


Exhibition of CABINET PICTURES ving British Artists will Open 
on Monday end from 9.30 a.m. to 5 p.w.—Admission, One Baillie Catalogue, Sixpence. 


(THE ROYAL SCHOOL of NAVAL ARCHITECTURE and 


ARINE ENGINEERING, —The School will be Opened on Tuesda = Hovember 1. 


Pa ipal will PUBLIC ADDRESS in the Lecture ‘Theatre of the South Ken- 
= bay = hd koa 3 p.m. Students must attend at the Principal Office in the Morning, 
re Twelve o'clock, to get their 


rs Sign 
‘By Order of the Committee of Council on Edueation. 


URHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The Examinatton of 
| KING" will take place in the Chapter Room, on 
the 25th, al Nine o'clock in the Forenoon, w! en 
SIX SC HOLARS will be the 
These Neholerships (Eighteen in number) are of the annual value of nearly £40 (£30 in 
money, with exemption from C fees), and are tenable at the School for Four years, to 
which a Fifth may be added by the - 

Anyone under Fifteen years of age, whether previously at the School or Lah is admissible as 
a Candidate, provided ae ays that is Parents are not in wealthy circumstance: 

Candidates are requested to send in their Names, with Certificates of their ‘Birth, and State- 
ments of Circumstances, to Mr. Eowp. Perie, Registrar to the Dean and Chapter, the 
Durham, on or before Monday, November 21. 

Further information may be had by applying to the Rev. Hewny Hotpen,D.D., Head Master. 


BPN BURGH UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HALL, —To be 
OPENED November 1, 1864, under the Direction of the Coun 
Chairman of the Council-WILLIAM STIRLING, Esq., of xa i: P. 
Warden—The Rev. D. F. SANDFORD, who will be assisted by competent Tutors. 
Council has engaged me mises, at 11 Oxford Terrace, for a limited number of 
pro 


The 
Students of the University, who wi rovided with a Home and Tutorial assistance during 
the ensuing on terms. 
A ion to the Hall should be copompanied by information ane to Moral 
Chettone of “Applicant, and may be addressed to the Warden, or to the Secretary, Mr. W. J. 
Menzies, 7 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, Sone whom all particulars may be obtained. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, London, 67 and 68 Harley Street, Ww. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the General Education IES, 
grauting Certificates of rledge. and fo 
atrons, 


HER MAJESTY the QUEEN. 

H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES. 
Visitor~The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Principal_The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Lady Resident—Miss PARRY. 


The Half Term for the College aed School will begin on Thursday, November 3. 
Arrangements are made for receiving Boardere 
Prospectuses, with full p » may be ob d on application to Mrs. Witt1ams, at the 
College Office. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. _ 


TYDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 116 Gloucester 


T° FAMILIES of RANK. — Married D. tage 
west of Landon, woul be happy to ie Family a LADY Mentally 
whom he offe: 


sad a state requires. High pe abd to 
& Co., 124 Oxford Street, we 


HE SOUTH KENSINGTON HOTEL, Queen’s Gate Ter- 


race, South Kensi oom. Hyde Park, W.—This Hotel is new open and offers advantages 

to FAMILIES and GES visitin; being in to the Horticulteral 
and Kensington Gardens, Hotien Ro w, and t is recommended by Medical 
men as a Winte: for those wal cal san . Visitors to London are 


invited to inepeet the Hotel. 


R2 OYAL VICTORIA HOTEL, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea.—This 
first-class Hotel combin modern improvement, with the greatest amount of 
comfort for FAMILIES —~ GENT EMEN. The ¢ Cuisine and Wines are of the highest 
character. The Royal Baths —— the Hotel. Omnibuses o and Flys attend all the Trains, 
Letters and Telegrams should be addressed to Joun Srarxsy, sole Proprietor, St. Leonard’s- 
October 1864. 
H{YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Supsroox Park 
Hill, Surrey.—Physician, Dr. EDWARD LANE, M. D. Edin. 


the of Chronic Diseases, principally by the combined Nat: — ir, E. 
Water,and Diet. The Turkish Baths on the Premises, under ad 


MALVERN. —Dr. STUMMES'’S HYDROPATHICG 

ESTABLISHMENT and SANATORIUM is now compioted. and ready for the 
reception of Patients. It lies on the slo) of the Malvern yt my is surrounded by 
extensive Pleasure Grounds. The Douches and other Baths the premises. — For 
Prospectus, apply to Dr. Srummes, Priessnitz House, ere 


£ 30, 000 —A Private Gentleman is pre to ADVANCE 


Jemen, Officers on full pay: Hielve os Entalled Extates, Clergymen, and others, on thelr personel 
lemen, on fu y, Heirs to Ent an ers, on ir personal 
security only. Also come Trust Money to be udvanced tor any period of time on bona fide 
securities, at 4 to 5 per cent.—Apply, by letter only, in strict confidence 

Street, St. James’ 3, 8.W 


Mo. EY ADVANCED to Noblemen and Gentleman, Heirs to 
Estates, Officers, &c., by Bill or Post Obit a pd witht Publicity or Delay.—Address 
(letter only), Mr. Hoxtanp, 6 Staple Inn, Chancery 


CIAL AGENCY. ~Established 1847.—Loans by wey 


of Mortgage on Freehold, Teaschold, or Reversionary Property ; Ground-rents, Li 


Interests, Legacies, &c., purc! ‘apital raised for Public Securit ies to 
from 4 to 20 per cent. obtained without delay. Solicitors, Capitalists, or others des’ eit 
to borrow invest may send particulars of their requirements to Mr. sufort 


IRE. in GRESHAM STREET WEST, London, E.C.— 

. THOMAS ING & CO., Carpet Warehousemen, &c., will, until further 

carry on their Business i GRE! eSHAM STREET, 
and 74 ALDERMANBURY, those of Messrs. © Beau. 

HOMAS CORNISH & CO., Booksellers, 183 Oxford Street, 

London m, benz Regent Circus. an} New a &c. at 2d. in the ls. Discount 

to by of post.—Catalogues gratis and 


: Warre Tren, Cave ‘Thomas, Radford ts 
Geo. larricon, War C. J. Plumptre, Esq., Signor alletta, A. Chiosso, 
‘Lhe SENIOR TERM begins November 1. 

The JUNIOR HALF-TERM November 2, 

Prospectuses Terms, &c., may be had on application. 


EK DUCATIONAL INSTITUTE for YOUNG LADIES.— 
Director—_Mr, ANTONIN ROCHE, Knight of the Legion of Honour. Cadog 
.W.; 28 Somerset Street, Portman W.; and 16 Cleveland Gardens, Hyde 
Park, W. The Three Establishments will Reopen for the Twenty-ninth year on November 4 
English, German, Italian, Singing, Piano, Drawin 
Painting, Dancing, &c. od to Mr. A. Rocaz, Cadogan Gardens, 8. 


BEIXTON H HILL COLLEGE and ‘COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, 
SAN DHURST, WOOLWICH, and the Lane. —The Rev. 

C. J, HUGHES, M. A., LL.D, of Cambridze, and Wrangler of his year, restives a few 
PUPILS for the above. Has passed over Three Hundred.—Castlebar Court, Ealing, W. 


WooLw ICH, SANDHURST, and DIRECT COMMIS- 


VS.—A Ouabe M.A., Wran ler and Scholar of Trinity College, takes 
puPILe the Donxry, Windsor. wae 


for Cash. Orders from the Country at return 
post free. 
HaAtcuarD & CO., Booksellers, by Appointment, to H.R.H. 
cess of Wales. 
blishers. Bibl Prayer-Books. 
Publications of Merit. Chilaren’ 's Boo! Periodicals. 
s Bound. Libraries Arranged. 
Books forwarded by Post. Liberal Discount for Cash. 


187 Piccadilly, W. 


RIGHT & MANSFIELD, Decorators, Cabinet Makers, and 


Upholsterers, 3 Great Portland Street. an Portland Works, Little Riding House Strect. 
First Class Meda! 1862 awarded for “ Great Excellence of Design and Workmanship.” 


ECCLESIASTIC AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &c. 


HABLAN D& FISHER, 38 } Southampton Street, Strand, 

Ecclesiastical Decora’ Manufacturers of every of 
cHuRCH DOMESTIC MEDIAL Paper Hangings, & 
Estimates furnished, oran Illustrated Priced C: &e. 


GTAIN ED GLASS WINDOWS for Churches and Dwellin ri 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE’S new CATALOGUE, 18 

trations, including completed Windows ox the highest character 

Memorial Brasses; publishing, 3s. 6d. post .-—Hearon, & Bayne, New 

Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


(HE INDIAN and HOME CIVIL SERVICES, Woolwich, 


Sonthurst, and the Line. — CLASSES for Pupils preparing for the above ; Terms 
moderate.— Address, Marnrmarices, 14 Mount Street. Grosvenor Square, W. 


NDIA. CIVIL SERVICE. —CANDIDATES for the India Civil 


Service dat the CIVIL SERVICE HALL, 12 Princes 
Square, Ba Cape W., = re Instruction is given in all the branches allowed to be taken up.— 
frely for Prospectus, containing List of ‘Teachers, successful Candidates, Terms, &c., to A. 

raanok, M.A., 12 Princes Square, Bayswater, w. 


WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, AND THE LINE EXAMINATIONS, 


A& CAMBRIDGE M.A., assisted by a High ‘Vrangler and other 


need Masters, by EIGHT RESIDENT PUPILS. Refe ts 
of Pupiie i. Passed.—6 Angell ‘Terrace, Brixton. rences to Paren 


A CLERGYMAN, M.A. of Cambridge, and late Fellow of his 


College, assisted in Classics by the Second Classic of his Year there, living in a very 
healthy part of Surrey y, receivin to be Educated for the Universities, Woolwich, 
and the Line, has VACANCIE by the departure of Sons of Noblemen and Gentlemen 

roceeding te College or secquestel in recent Public Examinations. — Address, in the first 
netence. R. P., 18 King Street. Bloomsbury Square. 


COUNCIL } MEDAL, 1851.—FIRST CLASS MEDAL, 1855. 

PRIZE MEDAL, 1862.The above Medals have been awarded to BECK, 
& BECK, who have REMOVED from 6 Coleman Street, to 31 Cornhill, EC Cc. oo re they have 
opened extensive Show Kooms containing large assortments of Ac! romatic M. ‘Microscopes, tereo- 
scopes, and all classes of Optical, Meteorological, and other Scientific Instruments and Appa- 
ratus.—Catalogues sent on receipt of six postage stamps. 


GMITH, BECK, & BECK’S New MERCURIAL MAXIMUM 
‘THERMOMETER. —This Instrument cannot be hoy out of codes. and registers the 
Heat “= is be quentent accuracy. A Description sent free by post, or to be had on application at 


31 Cornhill 
GLASS. 


Jupiter's Moons, &c 
ordinary division of labour. “The Reconnoitrer is very arquis 
seful.""—Lord Remarkably good.” — Garvagh. “ Gives me complete 
eatinction, and is wonderfully 1."—Sir rt Cayley. “Fully equal to others at more 
han four times its price.”—Field. ie ti trip.”-- Notes and Queries. 
The HYTHE GLASS shows Bullet Marks at and Men at 34 miles.—The above 
are only to be had direct from SALOM & CO. Prinace Suse t, Edinburgh. No Agents. 


rPUILION. ——EGYPT.—A Tutor of University standing, 
ont to ALEXANDRIA ina weeks fhe would be gag to 

meet whe a PU proceeding to the same destination +» Mr. Clift’s, P 

Office, Lewisham, 8.E. 


KNGS COLLEGE, LONDON.—The Office of MASTER of 


the FIFTH gam in. the School will shortly be vacant, and the Council are ready to 
desirous of becoming Candidates for the same. 


J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Sce. 
PRIVATE TUTOR.—A Gentleman (Member of the London 


University), who is Sniie with the requirements of the Army, Navy, and University 


receive 
or per apply to 


J OHN BROGDEN. 
ORIGINAL GOLD CHAIN MANUFACTORY, 


16 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
OHN BROGDEN, of 16 Henrrerta STREET, CovENT GARDEN, 


Goldsmith, finding comet his Customers have been led to think the Business was removed, 
respectfully informs them raat THIS1s Not rus case, he having PURCHASED the GOODWILL, 
the weate of the valuable STOCK, and that al] the Workmen remain at the Old Ys 
takes this op a OO of Lae pany | his warmest thanks and acknowledgments for the kind 
patronage and support besto on the late Firm. 

16 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


Examinations, a res an Engagement.—Address, stating terms, &c., Mr. Sairn, S 
House, Fareham 


TUITION.—An Oxford Graduate desires an Engage- 


ment as PRIVATE TUTOR, Fi or otherwise. A Non- is t Eugagemen 
preferred.—Address, Granvare, care of Slatter & Rose, B = 


LADY is desirous of obtaining a Situation as GOVERNESS 


in a Gentleman's or Nobleman’s Family. juirements—English, French, German, 
Rudiments of little Music. The very rences sas 
Hatchard’ & Co., 187 Piccadilly. 
i IBRARIAN or SECRETARY. Wanted, an Appointment 
as LIBRARIAN, Tilo oh SECRETARY, or ot! or Engagement of a Literary or 
Scientific character, by an E hysician. His 14 is wicaite at ,and he could 
give services erate most Kind would be 
respectability and literary » Mr. Steel's, 2 


[HE PRESS.—Wanted, in the Office of a Non-Political 


Weekly Provincial Journal, a SUB-EDITOR, who has had considerable experience in | Pure! 


Newspaper work, and can supply Articles on General Subjects,and prepare a Summary of 
Local and Commercial Intelligence.—Addrese, with full culars of previous Engagements, 
to M. C., care of Messrs. Street Brothers, 11 Serle Street, Lincoln's Inn, on. 


To HEADS of COLLEGES and SCHOOLS.—A Gentleman 


of Experience in TEACHING, with good Ti Is and Ri and a Diploma, 
several years at a French and a German University, havieg. in School roy the Continent 
and four years in England, is desirous to obtain APPOINTMENT, after Christmas, to 


the French and German Languages and assist in English Lewons, without charge of 
Pupils out of the School-hours.— Address, Z., 97 Hatton Garden, London, E.C. ” 


BRUrLER, or SINGLE-HANDED, in a Small Quiet Family. 


ejection to a Job. Eacelient Town references.—A. B., 4 White Horse Street, 


W emp CLOCKS, and FINE JEWELLERY. — 

FREDERIC HAWLEY, Sussssser to Thomas outer. many years Watchmaker by 

Special to His late Majesty George IV.., invites inspection of his carefully selected 
M48 REGENT STRE 


Elegant Gold Watches, jewelled in 4 holes ...... £215 0 to £35 0 0 
Silver Watches 50 , 2120 
Eight Day ‘Time Pieces .....+++..0++++- 6 up 
Clocks going 14 Days. : 50 , 
0 u Time Pieces witn Shade 50 » 
Gold Chains, newest patterns .. is 0 to 00 
Brooches, gold, or set w ” 
Bracelets ,, ” 150 2100 
arrings ” ” ” 26 » 550 
Lockets 100 1616 0 
Pins ” 50 » 0 
Rings 126 » 2100 
Wedding Rings of Pure Gold ,, 010 0 110 
Every Watch and Clock Warranted. Gems Resct, Gold, ver, Watches and Precious Stones 
hased or ‘I'aken in Watches,Clocks, and Repaired Illustrated and 


Descriptive Catalogue sen Country Orders by or 
Reference promptly atten: Article not approved of Exc! 


FREDERIC HAWLEY, Watchmaker and Goldsmith, 148 Regent Street, W. from the 
Strand and Coven try Street. Established nearly a Century. en 


HOWARD & SONS’ SILVER FIR FURNITURE. — 


HOWARD & SONS, Manufacturers by Steam Mac! are enabled to poten 
every description of very superior Work, at a Je. —Warchouses, 26 and 27 
Berners§ Street, ( Oxford Street.—Designs 


HUBB’S LOCKS and FIREPROOF SAFES, with all the 
newest Improvements. Street-door Latches, Cash and Deed Boxes. » 


| 


